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The Voice of Russia 


By M. ALEXANDER SCHWARTZ 


Bearing letters of introduction from representatives of the American Socialist Party, the British Labour 


Party, 
went to Russia in April, 
minded socialist. 


This book is the record of their disillusion. 


and from the Independent Socialists of Germany, Mr. Alexander Schwartz and his wife, Jessie Molle 
1920, the former a profound believer in the Bolshevist regime, the latter an open- 
In simple, direct and vivid style, the writer 


tells the story of their attempts to learn the facts concerning the economic condition of the country and of 


the constant opposition which they met. 


selves,’ he wr 
and receptions. 


“We wanted to know how it fared with the Russian people them- 
ites, but the opportunity for frank and sincere discussion was lost in a riot of 
Their continued efforts to secure exact and accurate information and their growing an- 


“music, caviar 


tagonism to the rigid policy of the adherents of the Third International finally reached its climax in their 


arrest by the E xtraordi nary Commission. 


fended, forms the 


The story of their experiences in Russian jails, the hunger strike 
of Jessie Molle which resulted in her death, the unbelievable cruelty of the “extremists” 
most dramatic and realistic document which has yet come out of Russia. 


they had once de- 
Price, $2.00 
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WILLIAMS 
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human passion nd obses m that we 


ever have ! . New Yor! 


The Brassbounder 


By DAVID W. BONE 
“The more W reflect on this book,” 
says Keith Preston in The Chicag 
Dail News, “the more we like it for 
its keen observation its melloy 
hum¢ nd the fine story of rough 
that it tells.” $2.06 


The Is! ate of Desire 


DIANA PATRIC K 

“An interesting and facile writer, but 
ibo il] she i n honest writer . ; 
she has give us a strongly con- 
ceived kilful elaborated and firmly 
written tor The Boston Tran- 
script $2.00 


Hanit the Enchantress 


Ly Cnssss Case le PIER 
A me | of ancient Egypt 
d ! oin What the histe 
l mance o often, with all its 
boration,. fail of doing it puts 1 


r 
¢ 

for breathing moment In imagin- 
tir 1) 


contact with that storied } 
l r really told.” 


W Ly Boynt 


Rainy Week 


> sANOR Racecser gar td ee ABBOTT 
One o ost « ehtful surpris- 
ing and whit icrl heuee by the iu- 
thor of “Moll Make-Believe.” $2.00 
Six Ghost tals 

it THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON 

Ww irranted t< } luce a genuine 
crhost thrill $2.00 


n both great 
nd o ! ng in one of the most 
dran ry per a of history. The Ter- 


on in The N. Y. Evening 
Pr $2.00 


Miscellaneous 


The Manhood of Humanity 

By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 
A new conception of Man in terms 
of Time “momentous in what it con- 
tains, even more so in what it sug- 
gests.”—-Cassius J. Keyser, Columbia 
University $3.00 

Practical Hints on 


Training for the Stage 

By AGNES PLATT 
Stimulating, intimate talks on the art 
ind business of becoming an actor by 
the dramatic adviser to practically 
every well-known London producer 


29 00 


Producing Amateur 


Entertainments 

By HELEN FERRIS 
A book of stunts, 
ete Valuable suggestions for plan- 
ning kinds of programs and put- 
ting them on 2 


musical numbers 


and over. $2.50 


Holidays in Tents 


By W. M. CHILDS 
This charming little book was writ- 
ten to satisfy the Passing Critir 


whose cynical question, 
want to go c 
got a ‘’ome?” 
Apology.” 
The Plattsburg Movement 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY 
A history of the Plattsburg Move- 
ment and an unprejudiced discussion 
of future policy $2.50 


Through British Guiana 


to the Summit of Roraima 

By MRS. CECIL CLEMENTI 
The story of a country “little less 
than a fairyland, a region of won- 
ders and enchantment.” To one who 
has read W H Hudson's ‘Green 


“What do you 
impin’ for? ‘Aven't you 
inspired “The Camper's 
$2.00 


- insions,” says the N. Y. Post, “h 
‘ry word is interesting.” $4.00 
Seneienees of a Dug- Out 
By Maj. Gen. C. E ee 
‘Told keenly and pone cn ‘ith a 


biting humor.”’—London Times. $7.00 


Recent Importations 


Men and Manner in 
Parliament 


By SIR HENRY LUCY 
A series of remarkable studies of 
English political procedure and yx 


sonalities. $5.00 
Great Britain in the 
Latest Age 


By A. S. TUBERVILLE and 


KF. A. HOWE 
From Laisser Faire to State Control 
is the scope of this survey of the 


achievements of the Briti sh peopl 
during the ~— century. “Lucid and 
comprehensi\ ; . told with great 

skill and enderetandl ng.”—Aberdeen 
Journal. $3.50 


The Revival of Marxism 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh 
“A very serviceable volume for thes: 
days of emotional economics, and de- 


serves to be widely read.”—Yorkshire 
Post. $2.25 
Thus to Revisit 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


“A brilliant discussion of modern ten- 
dencies in literature, filled with remi- 
niscences of the men who have writ- 


ten it to those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the literatur: 
of the past twenty or thirty vears 
this book will be a mingled inspira- 
tion and invitation.” —Philadelph 
Public Ledger. $6.00 
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Gompers has marshalled an array of facts, drawn from Bolshevist 
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With Mr. Walling’s assistance, 
national propaganda. 
dictment of Sovietism. 


The documentary evidence compiled in this book constitutes a revelation and an in- 
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\ OMENTOUS, indeed capable of immeasurable bene 
4 i | fits to struggling humanity, is the action at last taken 
by President Harding in inviting France, England, Italy, 
and Japan to a disarmament conference and suggesting a 
special meeting in regard to the problems of the Pacific 
with China included! Everyone will now overlook the lost 
months, if only this wonderful opportunity is utilized to 


the utmost. Never before were the possibilities so great 


4 


Eliminated is the Prussian militarism which brought the 
Second Hague Conference to ignoble failure; gone is much 
of the pre-war British desire to dominate the world by 
force, else the Harding proposal would not be greeted with 
such amazing acclaim by England’s press and public men. 
of the blood-letting and 


wearier still of the terrible strait-jacket of 


Everywhere people are weary 
military ex 
pense which rigidly encases the business and industrial 
world and wastes priceless never-to-be-replaced treasures 
of the earth. If Mr. Harding—who 


has wisely placed the conference at Washington—will bu 


Now the way opens. 


take a strong and emphatic stand he may associate his 


name forever gloriously with greater service to all the world 
than has been achieved by any other modern ruler. Pit- 
falls there are in sight, of course. Senator Borah may be 


4 


right in regretting that the beginning is not to be with the 


three great fleets alone. But nothing ventured, nothing 


YORK, WEDNESDAY 
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_" the protest of Kate Richards O’Hare to the Governor 
at being spirited away from Twin Falls, Idaho, scan- 
tily attired and without warning, and driven all night 
through the desert because certain 100 per cent Americans 
of that State did not wish her to deliver a lecture there, the 
Governor’s secretary (Governor Davis himself being ab- 
sent) made the following reply: “Governor Davis ‘ 
instructs me to teli you that the State of Idaho and its peace 
officers always protect citizens within the State whose pur- 
poses are lawful. He also instructs me to state that it is 
his personal view that those who wish to rise to the ideals 
of good citizenship are careful not to be a party in the 
exciting of passions which may have the effect of disturb- 
ing the peace of any community.” Although Mrs. O’Hare 
complained to a deputy sheriff against eleven men of Twin 
Falls no arrests were made. Governor Davis seems to make 
it plain that none will be. Run with the herd, he says, and 
you will be protected by its police; attempt to step outside 
the beaten track, even though there is no question of your 
being within the limits of the law, and, in Idaho at least, 
you take the consequences. 


HE close connection between our supposedly public 

governments and our admittedly private financial cor- 
porations is generally recognized but rarely so clearly put 
in black and white as in connection with the failure of the 
great French institution, the Industrial Bank of China. It 
has come out in the parliamentary debates that Philippe 
Berthelot, Secretary-General of the Foreign Office and a 
brother of the president of the Chinese bank, com- 
mitted the French Government to the support of this pri- 
vate institution in telegrams sent last January to the Allied 
Governme.ats during the ministry of Georges Leygues. 
The ex-Premier having signed or authorized 
these telegrams, but they bore his name. Premier Briand 
has assumed responsibility for the situation and declares 
that the bank must be rehabilitated by a government loan. 
He has been upheld by a slender majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, largely due to the support of General Castel- 
nau. General Castelnau now says that in return for his 
support Briand promised that the Secretary-General of the 
Foreign Office should be dismissed; this Briand denies. The 
incident is characteristic of conditions in France, where 
business and politics are often frankly conducted in a family 


denies 


In this country the relation is probably as actual 
but seldom so direct. Those optimistic persons who hope 
to better conditions by mere political reform would do well 
to ponder this shining instance of politics and finance as 
two fingers of one hand—the fingers crossed against the 


relation. 


public. 


: recent sale by the English of ten former German 

ships to their previous German owners is one of the 
most striking proofs of the economic blunders and wastes 
of the Trea'y of Versailles which have yet been afforded us. 
The Germans were never, never to be permitted to get those 
ships back under any circumstances, but so great is the de- 
pression in British shipping, due in considerable degree to 
the taking o er of those very ships, that their resale has 
given rise to no other feeling than one of rejoicing that they 
are got rid of. Yet under the treaty Germany was com- 
pelled to send them to England and repatriate the crews that 
They have been out of the German service 
served nobody in the meanwhile. 


took them over. 
for two years and have 


Now they are to go back again where there is a real eco- 
nomic need for them. It must not be deduced from this that 
The Nation did not favor restitution to the British ship- 
owners. On the contrary, the British owners who lost shi; 
were of right entitled to be repaid by Germany. It was onl; 
the method that was objectionable and so characteristic of 
that economic short-sightedness of Paris of which Keynes 
and so many others complained. The Allies by their block- 
ade of Germany and their sanctions and their cutting off of 
trade with Russia have done what they could to continue 
the unsettlement of Europe, and to make it impossible for 
the Germans to earn the proper ind-.nnities, in which there 
should of course have been included the necessary payments 
for Allied ships sunk. Taking their ships away from the 
Germans has trebly hurt the Allies, by making Germany’s 
industrial recovery the more dubious, by delaying restora- 
tion of normal conditions on sea and land, and by adding 
to the glut of Allied ships, which has filled England’s ports 
with empty vessels and unemployed crews. 


N 1916 Edmund von Mach, an avowed and ardent pro- 

German, published through the Macmillan Company a 
book called “Official Diplomatic Documents Relating to 
the Outbreak of the European War” which was shortly 
afterward withdrawn from circulation by the publishers 
at the request of Sir Frederic Macmillan of the Eng- 
lish branch of the firm. The reason alleged was that 
the book contained inaccuracies, as it did; it now ap- 
pears, however, that the suppression was ordered by 
the American house before there had been time to 
investigate the inaccuracies charged against Mr. von 
Mach. The Macmillan Company was of course at liberty 
to refuse to fulfil its contract, but it had in that case a re- 
sponsibility to the author. That responsibility not being 
agreed upon, Mr. von Mach brought suit, with the result 
that the case has just been settled out of court, an unnamed 
sum paid as damages due the author, and the plates re- 
turned to him so that he may reissue the book. It is per- 
haps an evidence of the return of sanity to our courts 
that the publishers in this case did not care to allow it to 
come to trial. Whatever might have happened in 1916, 
when we were still officially and legally neutral but had 
been lashed to fury by contending propagandas, it seemed 
clear in June, 1921, that the law was not such a respecter 
of persons as to deny a man his plain civil rights in a con- 
tract because he happened to hold unpopular opinions re- 
garding an international matter. But how our leaders of 
opinion would have raged had they heard in 1916 that some 
German publisher had caused the suppression of a book 
here because it favored the Allies against the Central 
Empires! 


OR the moment The Nation is going to stop its fight 
for free speech, free thought, and free Haiti, and 
enter the lists as the champion of free hair. Several busi- 
ness firms, headed by the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, have announced that they will no longer em- 
ploy short-haired women. Is not this an unwarrantable 
infringement of personal liberty? Is there a word in the 
eclaration o* I dependence, or the Constitution of the 
United States, to justify it? A thousand times no. In 
fact, short hair for women, as any honest and intelligent 
person can see, is the shortest route to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness (if not always to beauty) and the 
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right to it is affected neither by race, color, nor any pre- 
vious condition of servitude, matrimonial or otherwise. Let 

not be said in this country of the free and the brave 
that any American woman ever missed being economically 
independent by a hair’s breadth—or length! 


HE whole community has reason to be thankful when 

the labor movement undertakes the education or en- 
lightenment of itself or the public. In an informed work- 
ing-class and an open-minded community lies our only hope 
of an ordered and intelligent progress toward social change. 
In the neighborhood of New York two efforts of this sort 
are in progress and both of them need and deserve support. 
The Brookwood School at Katonah aims consciously to edu- 
cate labor leaders—men and women who can offer to the 
movement minds trained to an intelligent grasp of economic 
and social problems and capable of offering expert service. 
Every subject they study will be taken up from the point 
of view of its bearing on the labor movement and its grad- 
uates should be capable of a statesmanship which that move- 
ment has sorely needed. It is interesting to observe that 
several members of the group of far-sighted labor men who 
are backing the Brookwood School are also on the commit- 
tee which is organizing and will manage the Labor Age, a 
monthly publication emerging from the Socialist Review. 
The new monthly, which promises to start publication in the 
fall, aims to become a general labor review and to present 
both facts and comment. It is designed to increase tol- 
erance and clear-thinking and solidarity in the labor move- 
ment. This is a perilous time for ventures which depend 
upon public support for their very existence, but The Nation 
earnestly hopes that these two efforts will find in the labor 
movement itself and in the intelligent public enough interest 
to sustain them. The United States is far, far behind the 
other leading countries in the development of its labor 
movement in which there are many evils honest, wise, and 
trained leadership would eliminate. 


bape memorial days of great men take care of them- 
selves. Shelley will not be forgotten next year nor 
the centenary of Matthew Arnold neglected. There is a 
pathos about the lesser names which grows as their shad- 
ows fade. Yet who shall blame people for forgetting, in 
a troublesome world, that so frigid a gentleman as Mark 
Akenside was born in 1721 or even the gifted and unhappy 
Collins? These are quiet in their graves. But there are 
personalities whose abounding vitality and intense natures 
would seem calculated to defy forgetfulness. We have seen 
no reference to the fact that this year marks the bi- 
centenary of Tobias Smollett, the tercentenary of Andrew 
Marvell, and the centenary of Richard Burton. Yet the 
rich, gay, hearty people and tales of Smollett are in a 
thousand minds; who that has once read them can ever 
forget—to name but one poem—Marvell’s great lines to his 
coy mistress? Who has not dwelled upon the mystery and 
skill and courage of Burton’s eastern pilgrimages? Fame 
has its subtle favorites and these names illustrate that 
favoritism. Donne is talked about and Marvell neglected; 
the generous Smollett is overlooked and the meanly clever 
Sterne celebrated. These verdicts need shaking. And the 
best way to shake them is to reread the poems of Marvell 
—virile yet sweet, subtle and clear at once—and to substi- 
tute “Humphrey Clinker” for some more bloodless and far 
less stirring story of today. 





Ireland on the Verge of Peace / 


. r probably the most sok moment in Irish history 
these lines are penned Thanks to the mediation of 
ndd 1oti 3 7 r of ot} > 


General Smuts an ‘ to the urying rs the 
British Premiers, Mr. Lloyd Georye has taken th 

able cour e, and Mr. de Valera with exalted pirit ar d 
couraye has met him half wa Consequent there 3 
an armistice in Ireland; the terrible warfare of brethre 
halted, the shedding of preciou md stave | 

hide | tr 1 5% 5% ie re er ere ‘ er 
of humane mer i en ¢ here ‘ 
men in whose hands lies the fate of a race have the 
Wisdom the past has so sorely lac: 


There is but one issue now Wi 


anything short of complete independencs In |} rr re 
to the American people seeking support 

the Irish Republic asks America’s active aid to bring about 
“a solution of this problem on the t 
can be solved-—acknowledyment that Irs 

ural right be free.” That may mean that tinue 
to demand complete independence and a re t the 
Republic, or that he will stand for t ty 

and Australia and South Africa. The P 

doubtedly urge this upon him; but he who eat the 
temper of the South of Ireland, who ha 

the hundred cheerfully going to their deat! [rieh 
Republic, may find himself stopped by theis 


taking anything less. We hope tha 
To win, after all these centuries, d 


plete fiscal autonomy, and home rule in its « 
surely be advance enough for the 
thus relieved of blighting and despoiliny 5 ( 
London and Dublin Castle, would ariss 
green bay tree. It could continue, 
its language and its nat | spirit, to ] 
pendence. The alternative means mort 
death, more ruin, and eventually « 

But, we hear voices say, wh hould tl 
than a loaf when they have plainly brought England 
senses? Well, they have achieved wonde: It v 
the other day that Lloyd George and Gree: 1 were 
to make of Ireland a wilderness rather t} t 


“murder gang.” Now President de V: 
in a position to turn any but the wisest of |} 


senting to the armistice Enaland admut he thie 

she has been dealing not with a murder gang / 

with a full-fledged revolution, a much f r 
American Revolution of 1776. By recovt \ 
admits that he is the true and chosen re nia ‘ 


spokesman of the great bulk of his people. 
British Government addresses him as “Mr 
so did they address as “Mr. Washington” anot ror 
certain General Washington, Comman 
all that is a trifle. It is to his credit that L 1G 
the good sense to admit defeat—Sir Philip | 


tally avers that it is the economic 


terrible losses inflicted on her merchants and 1 ifact 
which has made the North ready to deal ( 
Ireland. Plainly Mr. de Valera treats with both ] 
and Ulster on equal footing. But, remarkable as all f 
is, President de Valera will know just how far Ire 


wishes the self-determination of her fate 
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Our Menace to Mexico 


NONFLICT with Mexico is inevitable unless something 
C can stay the hand of our imperialists at Washington. 
Yet a mere point of proc edure appears to be keeping Mexico 
United States apart and increasing the _ ten- 


This crisis is far more serious than 


and the 
ion between them. 
the public realizes; for the Hughes-Harding policy, if per- 
sisted in, will lead straight to intervention and bloodshed. 
Indeed, the stage is being rapidly set. At Tampico the 
for possible intervention is being carefully 
prepared. There the great American oil companies have 
shut down their works in protest against the export tax 
imposed by the Mexican Government and demanded by our 
American domestic oil-producing interests. Thousands of 
employees are thus turned out to starve; and the minute 
they were locked out came intimations that there was likely 
to be disorder and rioting. Before the ink was dry on the 
reports of these rumors American warships appeared off 
the harbor of Tampico, quite as if dropped from the skies. 
withdrawn, but while 


background 


Fortunately, they have now been 
they were there anything might have happened—witness 
Tampico, 1914 and Havana, 1898. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations between Mexico City and 
Washington progress not at all. What the United States 
demands of President Obregon that official cannot give in 
In the first place, it is contrary to 
logic Hughes is asking 
President Obregon to violate the Constitution of Mexico, 

I Vincent was asked to violate the 
Haitian Constitution. When the latter refused to dishonor 
his office as head of the Senate, the Haitian Congress was 
Today Mr. Hughes is 
similarly threatening the sovereignty and peace of Mexico 
if President Obregon does not do what he wishes. In the 
third place, if President Obregon should do what has been 
asked of him he would bring the whole Mexican situation 


the way it is asked. 
and morals. In the second, Mr. 


precisely as President 


broken up by our armed marines. 


He has bitter opponents seeking just 


such an excuse to rise against him. The crime of it is 
that the very best opportunity Mexico has had since the 


down about his ears. 


to achieve perfect peace and order is 


This is the opinion of the 


revolution began 
being wrecked by this policy. 
leading foreign correspondents in Mexico today, such as 
Mr. Leopold Grahame of the London Financier, who de- 
declares that our refusal to recognize Obregon is heading 
Mexico straight back to “internal anarchy and disorder.” 
What are the actual facts? The United States asks of 
the Mexican President that he shall by treaty affirm his 
spoken word to the effect that Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution shall not be retroactive or be made confisca- 
President Obregon has repeatedly stated that this is 
and will be the Mexican policy. To this the United States 
replies that Obregon is only Obregon; that in Mexico presi- 
dents rapidly succeed presidents, and that all the United 
States asks is that this pledge be affirmed definitely by 
treaty of the Mexican nation. Then, and not until then, 
is there to be recognition of General Obregon’s Government. 


tory. 


To the bulk of our superficial daily press this seems emi- 
nently What could be wrong with it? 

Well, what is wrong with the American position is this: 
It assumes that General Obregon’s Government is not fit 


praiseworthy. 


to be recognized, but is yet so excellent a government as 


to be quite up to negotiating a treaty. Give us a solemn, 


binding agreement, says Mr. Hughes to Obregon, and 
shall discover that you are the very man to have the full 
support of our Government as ruler of Mexico. It is an 
extraordinary and unprecedented position to take. True, 
we have made bargains with republics to the south of 
before, but never so openly and unblushingly at the behes: 
of a portion of Big Business. It used to be the sound, a: 
it is the proper, rule, as in the case of Servia after th: 
murder of King Peter, to recognize even a bloody-handed 
regime if it was the de facto government. Latterly, th 
United States has insisted on exercising a right of censor- 
ship over the smaller American nations. Hence, Mr. 
Wilson’s attitude toward Huerta, to cite only one case. But 
this is the first time that the United States has deliberately 
made of recognition a public matter of give and take; ha 
insisted before the whole world that a commercial bargair 
be struck before recognition is accorded. The gravity of 
this lies in the fact that if the United States does not 
recognize the Obregon Government it will collapse if onl: 
because it will not be able to obtain the money and credit 
it needs from Wall Street to rehabilitate its country, its 
railroads, and its public services. Wall Street and our 
State Department work hand in glove: no recognition, no 
money; recognition, plenty of money. So one of the great- 
est bribes in history is being held up to President Obregon. 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, one of the veteran journalists of the 
world, sets forth elsewhere in this issue what manner of 
man General Obregon is and how great his character. Why 
should we be threatening such a man with ruin and not 
helping him? Why should the State Department not realize 
that if General Obregon does its bidding there will inevi- 
tably be an immediate revolution in Mexico? Were these 


European bankers for aid and be certain of recognition by 
other countries. This is impossible today if only because 
England and France have announced that they will play 
the role of sheep to our bellwether. 

The simple fact is that if Mexico wishes to make Article 
27 of the Constitution retroactive it has the right to do so 
provided only that in doing so it in no wise discriminates 
against Americans but treats Mexicans, English, French, 
and Americans and all the rest exactly alike. It has said 
that it will not so discriminate. To withhold recognition 
from the Mexican Government because it will not violate 
its own Constitution is utterly unworthy of any nation that 
went into the European war on behalf of liberty and of the 
rights of small nations. It smacks of hypocrisy, nothing 
more and nothing less. If this policy is persisted in it will 
make the “Colossus of the North” a menace to every country 
to the south of us. We cannot see why it should not lead 
to an immediate Pan-American Union, not against the 
United States but against the imperialists in Washington 
who betray the conscience and the righteousness and the 
nobility of the plain American people—they want no war 
and no intervention in Mexico at the behest of the oil in- 
terests or any other capitalist group in America. We can- 
not understand how South and Central America can delay 
a day or an hour in organizing against the imperialism of 
Washington. It seems their plain duty if Mexico is not 
to be permanently vassaled by the protagonists of Mittel- 
America in Wall Street and Washington. 
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Senator Borah at the Front 
¢ MARK SULLIVAN, writing as a Washington cor 


respondent, has made the interesting, if extremely 


\ 


a 
elated, discovery that the leadership of the Senate has 
ed to William E. Borah of Idaho. Senator Lodge 
nominally the Republican leader, but he has been little in 
idence since the treaty fight ended. The lony illne f 
Senator Penrose, and the growing indisposition of Senator 
‘nox for sustained intellectual effort, have aided in shat 

ering the old steering-group, of which Mr. Smoot 
1 familiar figure. So the way was opened for new leade 
ip, and Mr. Borah, whether consciously or unconsciou 
has taken it. But, pace Mr. Sullivan, it was in 1919 and 
20 that the intellectual preeminence of the Senate passed 
to him, at the very time that Mr. Sullivan and the New Yor] 
‘vening Post were prophesying the complete defeat of t 
“irreconcilables.” When the history of that remark 
legislative struggle, which seemed so hopeless at the begin 
ning, is written, it will show that for steady driving ahead, 
resoluteness of purpose, remarkable stra 
determination to succeed, the palm belongs to Senator Borsh. 
It is this very resoluteness of purpose, coupled with in 
essant labor, which makes Mr. Borah so formidable. Nv 
ther Senator sticks more closely to his job and decli: 
more invitations to appear in public and to enhance hi 
reputation. He never loses an opportunity, or a trick; his 
sizing up of the situation at any time is so remarkable tha 
his prophecies are amazingly correct. Wall Street conced 
that as a Constitutional lawyer he is today surpassed by 
none in Congress unless it is Senator Knox. He never wa 


+ 


really spectacular; he grows less and less so. He has made 
no dramatic play for the spot light in the disarmament 
fight and no appeal to sentiment or emotion. He has just 
plugged away at his resolution, confident of its success, but 
organizing and planning steadily and quietly behind the 
scenes. His power reaches into the House as well; he has 
exerted great influence there upon the fight for a small 
army; and he can be relied upon to continue it until tl 
country is freed from the burden and the abomination of a 
large standing army. 

The disarmament campaign has been only one of Mir. 
Borah’s varied activities this year—all requiring coura 
and nerve. Thus he served notice in ringing words upon 
the North Carolina Republicans who have been trying to 
drive the Negroes out of the party that he would rather 
leave it himself than lift one finger to aid them in their 
undemocratic and un-American purpose. Always fighting 
for free press and free speech, the Senator has recently 
tacked on to the latest sedition bill some proposals in the 
form of an amendment which he offered as a separate bill 
last February. They call for the automatic dismissal of 
any Federal official violating the right of assembly, or con- 
travening the Constitutional rights of any individual 
something that, if enacted, would stop the official lawlessness 
and crime which have so disgraced the country since we 
entered the war. Similarly, Senator Borah has been actively 
trying to have the obnoxious war laws abrogated. It was 
this same Senator, too, whose protests compelled his party 
and the President-elect to abandon the usual inauguration 
splurge, for which act Mr. Harding was so warmly praised. 
Just lately he has taken a strong stand upon the bonus 
juestion and has vigorously opposed the latest bill in flat 
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In these words the Democr 


Ways and Means Committee 


Republican tariff measure 


Representative Fordney. The lan 
opinion not without political 

the legislation, if enacted, may p1 
not greatly exaggerated. As so « 
beginning to discuss the two most 
it—taxation and the tariff—at a1 
and vacation plans make it most d 
lic attention upon any abstruse 
doubly unfortunate this vear in 
the committee hearings were secret 
as to make it difficult to compars 
of previous measures or to predict 
sifications have been altered and 
while most complicating of the 
been changed from cost id to t 
parable and competitive product 
In spite of much confusion, howev 
and inevitable consequences of the 
plain. Representative Fordney h 


duties proposed averaye al 


notorious Payne-Aldrich Law of 190 
publican Party open and led to its over 
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in the Presidential election « 
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3ut the present bill is far more dangerous than the 
Payne-Aldrich Law. That legislation was limited in its evil 
effects primarily to the United States. The Fordney bill 
possesses tremendous potentialities in connection with the 
rehabilitation of the entire world from its post-war pros- 
tration. To quote again the words of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee: “At the very time 
when extraordinary efforts are afoot to save from utter 
ruin great nations devastated by the late war, it is proposed 
by this bill to declare a savage commercial war upon the 
whole human family.” That is the naked truth. More- 
over, we cannot even contend that in declaring this economic 
boycott against the rest of the world we are helping our- 
selves—unless by ourselves we mean the profiteers who are 
squeezing the juices from our industrial life and throwing 
the lees to the general public. Representative Garner esti- 
mates that the tariff measure will cost the country about 
two billion dollars annually, or $100 for each family of five. 

Since the historic McKinley bill of 1890, this is the fifth 
tariff measure to come up in Congress. In every other case 
a radically different situation from the present prevailed. 
We were formerly a country with a large output of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials, but with few manu- 
factures. If we chose to put a tariff on foreign manufac- 
tures it mattered little to the rest of the world, and a pro- 
tective policy was undoubtedly efficacious in building up 
home industries, although it was expensive and unjust to 
the people as a whole. But conditions are now entirely 
changed. Nobody dares any longer to ask protection for 
our “infant industries.” Representative Fordney, realizing 
how ridiculous the historic pleas for a protective policy 
would sound in this day, is urging his measure ostensibly 
as a means of furnishing work to our unemployed. Pure 
moonshine! We are supplying most of our own needs, and 
have a large surplus both of manufactured articles and 
agricultural products that must be sold abroad if our in- 
dustries are to be kept running. A primary cause of un- 
employment now is the collapse of our foreign trade, which 
fell from a value of $1,188,255,449 for July, 1920, to $527,- 
378,825 last May. In order to sell goods abroad we must let 
people pay for them, and the only way possible is in their 
own products. In other words we should encourage, not 
penalize, imports. Will Representative Fordney or any 
other Republican in Congress tell the country how high 
customs duties are going to do that? 

To revert once more to the minority statement from the 
Ways and Means Committee: 

It is false to say that the majority were commissioned by the 
people at the last election to revise the tariff. . . . The 
tariff was not an issue in the 1920 campaign. The people did 
not believe they were voting for a change in the tariff. It may 
well be admitted that in the back of the heads of the men in 
control of that convention at their 2:00 a. m. conference in the 
Blackstone Hotel there was the purpose to revise the tariff up 
if they got the chance, but they never avowed it to the people, 
and in the subsequent campaign their candidate had little or 
nothing to say about the tariff. 

The Fordney bill will not revive business, nor cure un- 
employment, nor help the farmer; it will place a staggering 
additional load upon the consumer and impede the economic 
rehabilitation of the whole world. But (Hist! For this is 
the answer) it will enrich the little junta of profiteers, 
middlemen, and financial manipulators who get their profit 
coming and going and thrive in proportion as they can 
befuddle and humbug the rest of us. 


Torquemada Up to Date 


[William Jennings Bryan will lecture next Saturday evening 
on “The Menace of Darwinism in American Education and Re- 


ligion.” 


It is announced that Mr. Bryan will devote the re- 


mainder of his life to a defense of the Bible.—Press dispatch 


In Zion City they forbid 

The filmy waist and stocking, 

And where the Atlantic roars they find 
That human skin is shocking. 


Old Mississippi claps in jail 
The man who utters curses, 
In Utah smoking cigarettes 
Is worse than cutting purses. 


Speak Dutch in Texas and a mob 
Of righteous men will follow, 
And they who roll you in the tar 
Put breeches on Apollo. 


Or if you say that peace is best 
And murder is a pity, 

You’re held up to shame by those 
Who serve the Lusk Committee. 


“To mention man’s mammalian ways,” 
Says Comstock, “is not nice, sir, 

And if you do you'll share the fate 
Of Cabell and of Dreiser.” 


And last the great Nebraskan comes 
Whom drought but makes more fiery 
To trim the young idea and smite 
The naughty mind’s inquiry. 


It has been tried before, good friends, 
By mob or Inquisition, 

But human nature shook itself 

And sent it to perdition. 


It is not love that would reduce 
All men to one mean level, 

And call the wants you do not feel 
The promptings of the devil. 


Man is, thank heaven, not “safe and sane” 
In any age or nation, 

From love or art his spirit craves 

A high intoxication. 


And with the search for truth to which 
There are no sacred matters, 

The taboos and the walls and laws 
That hem us in he shatters. 


And on his long, historic road 
Of glory and defiance 

He scarcely glances back to note 
The Comstocks and the Bryans. 


As when a ship with sails outspread 
Leaps past the waves that under 
Its keel keep brawling that in vain 
It seeks a land of wonder. 
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Alvaro Obregon and His Policy 


J 


[* the course of a varied experience in most parts of the 


globe during the long span of time between the close ot 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Peace Conference 
I have come into contact with most of the statesmen, ruler 
and leaders of men whose deeds and endeavors have made 
ontemporary history. The list includes Bismarck, Gam- 
etta, Gladstone, Crispi, Chamberlain, President Kruyer, 
the Marquis Ito, Disraeli, Roosevelt, and Venizelos, and most 
of the prominent public workers of the present day. And I 
can honestly say that none of them impressed me so power- 
fully or so favorably from the point of view of leadership, 
single-mindedness, and that elusive quality which occasion- 
ally goes by the name of grandeur as the Mexican reformer 
of whose existence and aims the people of the United States 
are only now beginning to have a vague inkling. 

Alvaro Obregon is a born leader with whom love of ju 
tice is a consuming passion, and duty the highest law. A 
man of sterling character and of a humane and sympathetic 
temper, he combines the fervor of the idealist with the 
capacity of the organizer, and his solicitude for the well- 
being of the masses is the driving force of his public and 
private activities. His words are acts and his promise the 
beginning of achievement. His respect for truth in all its 
Protean shapes and singular surroundings is almost tanta- 
mount to worship. 

Before I had the advantage of meeting Obregon I had 
heard much about him from eminent Americans—experts all 
of them on Mexican affairs—to whom the principal sources 
of information public and private were easily accessible. 
And the portrait which I drew from the data thus liberally 
supplied was the reverse of attractive. Later on when I 
came to know him as he is I perceived that the data were 
fabrications and the portrait a sorry caricature. 

I should like, were it possible, to ascribe the circumstan- 
tial and false information volunteered to me by my infor- 
mants to what Goethe termed the dangerous ease with which 
a great man’s contemporaries usually go astray about him. 
“That which is uncommon in the individual bewilders them,” 
the poet adds, “life’s headstrong current distorts their 
angle of vision and keeps them from knowing such men and 
appreciating them.” But it is to be feared that the true 
explanation lies elsewhere. 

My first visit to Obregon took place while I still believed 
that he was one of the least reputable types of the class 
ridiculed in the United States as the Mexican bandit gen- 
eral. Primed with this idea I called on him one afternoon 
at his hotel in Mexico City. His ante-chamber was filled 
with typical representatives of the despised poverty-stricken 
masses with whom he was hail fellow well met. He inquired 
what he could do for me. I answered, “I merely wish to know 
how you intend to deal with the problems of recognition, 
of Mexico’s debts, of foreign claims for losses, and kindred 
matters, when, as now appears certain, you will have entered 
upon the duties of President.” ‘My answer is simple,” he 
replied laughingly. “Mexico will pay all her debts and sat- 
isfy all the just claims of foreigners. As for recognition, 
I cannot admit that that is a Mexican problem. Foreign 
states will recognize the lawful government of the Republic 
in accordance with the law of nations. That is all. You 
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raised to the highest post in Russia had his head turned 
dizzy and his estimate of values upset by the all too sudden 
change. In the Czar’s luxurious apartments he is said to 
have attired himself in magnificent costumes and to have 
striven to add a cubit to his mental and moral stature by 
the aid of the cast-off finery of the former autocrat. Obre- 
a man of 4 wholly different cast of mind and type 
He owes everything to himself, nothing to 
unbroken military successes, his 


gon Is 
of character. 
artifice. In virtue of his 
moral rectitude, and his transparent sincerity he wields an 
extraordinary sway over the spirits of his countrymen; and 
he uses this for the purpose of inculeating among them 
faith in the great emancipating principles of right and 
wrong, respect for law and individual right, and a striving 
after freedom with order and administration with integrity. 

Those foreign and 
policy, and nothing that he undertakes or achieves will be 


His fiscal measures, 


aims underlie Obregon’s domestic 
found to run counter to any of them. 
his political program, his attitude toward the State De- 
partment in Washington are all practical corollaries of these 
principles and aspirations. In this way he has imparted 
to the new generation of his countrymen a powerful impulse 
in the direction of substituting veracity and moral rectitude 
for old-world politics and diplomacy. He knows better than 
any of his contemporaries the nature and gravity of Mexi- 
co’s wounds and infirmities and also the efficacious remedies 
That knowledge embraces the 
entire problem and includes every detail. He perceives the 
needs of each district and their relation to those of the 
entire state, those of each state and their relation to the 
Republic, and those of the entire Republic in the frame of 
In a word, he is endowed with 
the gift of seeing things in true perspective, in which they 


which he is ready to apply. 


the community of nations. 


are seldom, if ever, surveyed nowadays on this or any 
other continent. 

Obregon’s presence is the embodiment of unaggressive 
strength and quiet natural dignity. His glance is search- 
ing and is often accompanied by a mental, almost percep- 
tible, effort to complete the impression which he is receiving 
inspection of his 
Optimism is usually depicted in his mien, tone, 
is the optimism of the man whe having 


struggled against vast odds and won feels himself specially 


from the words of his interlocutor by 
motives. 


and language, but it 


favored by 


He j 


circumstance and inspirited by past experience. 
temperament, enthusiastic by 
refl While preaching high 
ideals he rates at its just value the poverty of the soil in 
which he is sowing them and is prepared to content him- 
self with a proportionate harvest. In his theories there is 
no room for staggering misgiving, and from his action he 
banishes hesitation. ‘‘Vacillation spells failure,’ 
While guided by experience, he is not 


cautious withal by 


‘ction, persevering on principle. 


‘ ’ 


is one of 
lis everyday savings. 
self-opinionated; his inquiries are broad, his mind open, and 
his prejudices are neither many nor insuperable. 

Obregon’s moral code, like that of the Japanese, is inter- 
laced with what is known in Spanish lands as the punto 
d’honor, and for this as for that he is ready to make the 
He is neither vain nor conventionally 
that legitimate pride which 
springs from consciousness of duty performed and his role 


supreme sacrifice. 
modest, simply proud with 
well played. 

As an orator he deserves high rank for qualities which 
are innate and are therefore often belittled by those who 


lack them. He discards the usual artificial aids and speaks 


briefly, simply, and to the point. His every discourse is 

message. He has the knack of imparting to his heare: 
a direct interest in the matter dealt with. And howe 

homely the subject, he views it with a mind permeated wit 
a sense of the larger issues of which it is an integral part 
Obregon knows the crowd much better than the individu: 
None the less he is often strikingly right in his judgment 

individuals, which is mostly intuitive, but when dealing wi 

personal friends his intuition is sometimes paralyzed. H 
is then blind to defects that are almost obvious. 

One afternoon in Tehuacan General Obregon and I ha 
a long talk about his plans of reconstruction and the pri! 
ciples that would govern them. And here is a concise not: 
of the conversation which I jotted down immediately after 
for future reference: 

He is resolved to substitute morality for politics. 
power only as a means to an end—the end to be the good of th: 
The making of laws is easy and the belief is con 
But what 
counts more than the wording of an act of Congress is th 
integrity of those who interpret and administer it. Never he 
If you take a resolution carry it out wit 

If you are dubious give it up altogether, and 
if convinced that it is the right thing to do tackle it eve 
though you have no hope of achieving it and persevere e. 
though failure should stare you in the face, for it is not onl; 
what you have actually done but also what you would do that 


Recogniz: 


community. 


mon that by statutes you can right every wrong. 


tate in a crisis. 
might and main. 


counts. 

Mexico will find her right position, not through aloofnes 
from world affairs, but rather by recognizing the essenti: 
unity of humankind and the need of developing the resource: 
of each country for the benefit not only of the nation that own 
them but also of humanity. Hatred of foreigners is a curs: 
to the people who indulge in it, as history shows. 
are the 


be cordially welcomed. 


Foreigner 
needed cooperators of Mexicans and should therefor 


Such in brief is the man who is striving to reconstruct 
Republic today. During the few months that 
have elapsed since he entered upon his official duties he has 
accomplished much and has prepared the ground for much 
more. For the first time in history Mexico is now on the 
right road. Revolution has ceased and peace is firmly estab- 
lished. The factions that for years kept the country plunged 
The outlook is most promising. The 
only lever by which the Republic can at present be thrust 
back into the quagmire of meaningless strife is of foreign 
origin. And the only apparent motive for using this fatal 
lever is a crazy infatuation for a hollow form. 

General Obregon cannot purchase recognition by a treaty. 
Ife ean and will discuss a treaty when he is recognized. To 
sign a political compact would be to violate the constitution 
and his oath, and to insist that he shall be a law-breaker 
and a perjurer in order to qualify himself for recognition is 
hardly in accordance with President Harding’s public pro- 
President Harding said, “I want America to stop 
and turn its face forward not only for the achievements 
which we may bring ourselves, but also that we may play 
our part in showing the world the way to a righteous 
settlement.” 


the southerr 


in chaos are appeased. 


fessions. 


Now, there is apparently little righteousness in a demand 
which would make President Obregon a criminal, divorce 
him from his people, and establish and sanction a foreign 
veto on the domestic legislation of his country. 

Side by side with this incitement to a breach of the con- 








1 Address to the District of Columbia Bankers’ Association, April 20, 1921. 
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tution comes the demand of the oil interests that the 
State Department withhold recognition on the ground that 
+ 


the President is not observing the constitution as they 


nterpret it in the matter of taxation. They contend that 


( 


1 


levying the recent tax on oil exports he is violating their 
-eading of that charter. Thus he is at one and the same 
ime called upon to violate the constitution in one of its 
prescriptions at the demand of the State Department and 
to accept the oil companies’ interpretation of another of 
ts injunctions and adjust his policy to that. 

In order to comply with these conflicting dictates a con 
{itution ought to be specially framed for the behoof of 
foreign investors and its interpretation left to their judg- 
ment. Mexico’s role would be to listen and obey. 

A comment on President Obregon’s telegram to the Wo 
attributed by the press to Mr. E. L. Doheny’ is worth noting 
as indicative of the singular method of reasoning by which 
President Obregon’s refusal to sign a treaty before recog- 
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The Truth About the American Legion 


By ARTHUR WARNER 


VII. PUBLICITY, OFFICIAL AND OFFICIOUS 

NOMING into existence, as it did, when propaganda 

had been raised to the nth degree, it is natural that 
the American Legion should have centered much of its at- 
tention upon publicity. Its chief means has been the official 
organ, the American Legion Weekly, the first number of 
which was dated July 4, 1919. Bellicose, blatant, and bel- 
lowing, the Weekly undoubtedly played a principal part at 
that formative period in turning the Legion from a legiti- 
mate fellowship of former service men into a heresy-hunt- 
ing, business-controlled “strong arm” squad. The Weekly 
began to see red in the second number, and talked nothing 
but vermilion for the next six months. That second num- 
ber led off with an article on Bolshevism by the now 
forgotten but then resplendent Ole Hanson, while left and 
right at the top of the editorial page were discussions of 
The Red Autocracy and Seeds of Discontent. From 
the former one culls such sentiments as: ‘‘The unbalanced 
temperament of virulent Slav radicalism can introduce no 
ideals of social conduct or government which Americans 
will care to accept,” while of discontent we are assured: 
“The man who was in the service wants to better his con- 
dition, of course, and he wants to better America. But he 
has his own ideas—American ideas—of how this will be 
done.”” On November 14, 1919, an editorial entitled Give 
Them a Sea Voyage announced: 

This season of the year one recalls the voyage of the May- 
flower, which brought seekers of freedom to these shores. 
It is time for a return trip, bearing enemies of freedom from 
the same shores. Thousands of their ilk ran around 
loose during the war, and while 4,800,000 Americans were in 
the fighting forces and the vision of the nation was fixed on 
the war, they were sowing the seeds of destruction and anarchy 
and laying the fires which they hope may make a Russia of the 
United States. They are not much of a menace in view of the 
new Americanism. But they are a beastly nuisance. Blast the 
crop. Stamp out the fires which already are being lighted. 
Run the Reds out from the land whose flag they sully. Cleanse 
the country of the skulkers whose insane ambition is to 
wreck it. 


Along with, and doubtle % 


the “red,” began the hounding of the 
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foreign-born, nifestation, wv 

low fog over the country and is n 

of the most crue] and surprising d: 

in our history. The Weekly began wv P a; 


the “alien slacker’’—the man who had take 
toward naturalization but cancel 


conscription—demanding that he be deported 


the Legion gave the names of such pe! t 
ployers and to the press, and the Weekly gloried ¢} 
their existence was made “uncomfortable yeneral 
these individuals was presently confu 

used the neutrality of his country as an ex 
joining the fighting forces—as thousands of A 


Europe did previous to our entrance into the war 


it was an easy step to the hue and er i 


eigners. On October 10, 1919, an editorial entitled Oust the 
Aliens said: 

An official demand has been made for the name f al! aliens 
employed by the War and Navy Departments. ¢ yr “ 
asked to demand their discharge It time to clean the G 
ernment’s books of all aliens There is an ample j , f 
American citizens to conduct the United States Govern 
in all its details, functions, and ramificatior And there are 
now enough intensely American Americans to see that 


done in the future. 


The American Legion certainly had an indirect re 
bility for stirring up the passions that led to the trage 
in Centralia, Washington, on Armistice Day, 1919. Instead 
of repenting, however, the Legion capitalized the occur 


rence in its attack on radicalism the country over, and 
after the verdict of the court the American Legion Weekly 
perpetrated what can hardly be regarded as anything but 
a deliberate incitement to violence. It will be recalled that 
the verdict found seven of the defendants guilty of murder 
in the second degree. In other words the jury decided that 
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the shooting was intentional but not premeditated; that it 
was the result of sudden provocation, which could have been 
nothing else than an actual or impending attack by the 
paraders on the I. W. W. hall. Second degree murder is not 
Yet on its cover-page for April 2, 
the Weekly ran 

Below was an 


punishable by death. 
1920—after the verdict had been rendered 
this caption: Unwept, Unhonored, Unhung. 
editorial which began: 

Those precursors of the millennium who advocate the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty will find few recruits in the ranks of 
the American Legion as long as such brothers in good standing 
of the I. W. W. as John Lamb, Eugene Barnett, O. C. Bland, 
tay Becker, Britt Smith, James McInery, and Bert Bland re- 
main unhung. Four American Legion men fell before the 
cowardly volley these murderers delivered from ambush on the 
peaceful Armistice Day paraders at Centralia, Washington. 

During the first half year of its existence money was 
lavishly on the fires of the American Legion 
I;xpensive paper, many illustrations, and a colored 
cover were used. The money ran out in the winter of 1920, 
and a crash followed. For a month the Weekly was not pub- 
lished at all. Then it reappeared reduced in size, minus its 
colored cover, and printed on a cheap paper—in “fatigue 
clothes,” as it explained. On August 13, 1920, it announced 
that it had 750,000 subscribers and was published at a slight 
profit. Thereafter for six months the foot of its cover- 
page bore the statement: “Net Paid Circulation More Than 
Three-quarters of a Million Copies.” On March 4 of this 
year the statement disappeared, and no circulation figures 
have been printed since. 


shoveled 
Weekly. 


VIII. AMERICANIZATION 


It would seem that the attitude toward the alien taken by 
the American Legion Weekly would form about as impene- 
trable a barrier as possible for Americanization work. The 
first annua! convention, in Minneapolis in November of 
1919, added a few bars, however, by adopting the report of 
a Committee on Anti-American Propaganda, ranging from 
a tin-pan, flag-waving self-sufficiency which recommended 
legislation compelling all public and private schools to set 
aside ten minutes a day for “patriotic exercises,” to a reso- 
lution that the Department of Justice be changed “from a 
passive evidence-collecting organization to a militant and 
active group of workers whose findings shall be forcefully 
acted upon by this our American Government.” If this 
resolution meant anything, it could only be a plea for the 
establishment of a Russian police like that under the czars; 
it out-Palmered our former Attorney General himself in 
identifying Americanism with absolutism. 

A National Americanism Commission was created soon 
after the Minneapolis Convention. When the first serious 
obstacle appeared, the Legion fell back on familiar tac- 
tics and attempted to ride roughshod over the opposition, 
right or wrong. It asked permission to station agents on 
Ellis Island who should have access to the. Government’s 
records regarding immigrants in carrying out the Legion’s 
Americanization projects. The Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Louis F. Post, refused the request on the ground that 
the Government had no right to turn over confidential rec- 
ords, which might be used for exploitation or abuse, to pri- 
vate hands. In response, the Legion sent a delegation to 
the White House to ask for Mr. Post’s dismissal, basing the 
demand upon old and discredited charges in connection with 


deportation cases. To his credit, William B. Wilson, Sec- 


—— ——— et 


retary of Labor, stood by Mr. Post, pronouncing him “one of 
the truest Americans I have ever come in contact with. 

The Post incident caused some backfiring in the Legion 
itself. There was complaint that the special committe: 
when ready with its findings, did not report to the existing 
National Executive Committee (because of known opposi 
tion there to the intention to railroad Mr. Post) and that 
did not allow the issue to come before the Cleveland Con- 
vention, waiting for a new and friendly Executive Com- 
mittee before it made its recommendation. 

In pleasant contrast to the general attitude of the Legi: 
toward the alien and toward Americanism, the Stars a 
Stripes, unofficial successor in this country to the War De- 
partment’s newspaper of that name in France, recent! 
printed some paragraphs under the caption What Ever 
Veteran Knows, reading in part as follows: 


That “One Hundred Per Cent Americanism” too frequently i 
what I am and the fellow I don’t like isn’t. 

That the Army was full of a lot of Wops and Kikes and Rus- 
sians and Finns and other low-down ignorant white trash an 
foreigners. 

That they all fought like the very devil. 

That a lot of wise guys whose ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower had good, soft jobs in the S. O. S. 

That the more education you had the less chance there was 
of getting killed. 

That the men who fell in France came from many racial 
beginnings, but they had a common ending under the same 
flag. 

That this is a good time for universal tolerance, and that 
the promoters of hatred and war usually begin by promoting 
intolerance. 

That “One Hundred Per Cent Americanism,” if it truly 
means anything, means something a whole lot bigger than 
race, color, or previous condition. It means color of the heart, 
not of the hide. 


Figs do not grow out of thistles nor can you make a silk 
purse from a sow’s ear. Americanism, like charity, begins 
at home. Let the American Legion begin by Americaniz- 
ing itself. 

A fourth and concluding article next week will deal with 
the relation of the Legion to labor and to business, with its 
dwindling membership, and with its future. 


The Garden-Spider’s Web 
By MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 


A maker of fine lace the meadows know: 

There where the wild brier-legions weave a hedge, 
Spear-fierce, impenetrable, along their edge, 

She plies her unseen needles to and fro, 

Whilst I, who, hiding, watch her gray web grow, 
Sudden as through a gemmed wheel-window see, 
Whose architect still fingers lovingly 

Its intricate tracery’s tidelike ebb and flow,— 
That labyrinth where myriads lose their way 
(With what precise fine niceness by God-taught 
And aptest airy geometrician wrought!), 

A tenuous net at best for puny prey, 

Whereon a dew-jewel, glist’ning, seems enorm; 
Yet is it braced and stayed to stand the storm! 
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Waste and Labor 


ATERMELONS. Thousands of the Large, jui t ’ wreemen! 
well-nourished watermelons decorating the Potorna output 

River from Alexandria to Indian Head. Some floating m: often a ia 
jestically down stream; some caught in the reeds and mars} “all that 
grass; some high and dry on the shore. They had arrived k! to d ke 
in Washington one day last August when the water lon re 
narket was bearish, and, five thousand strong, they had beer that the 
taken out to the docks and dumped. Meanwhile it is safe businesslike ar 
to assume that the watermelon appetite of Washington had the stand 
been by no means assuaged. But, Allah be praised, the are altoyethe ( 
market had been stabilized. obviated, the resulting pote 

Locomotives. Thousands of them. Large, powerful, well ta t i 
nourished locomotives. But with something askew. A leak of living! 
valve, a choked flue, a rickety tender. These locomotive The probl 
in the year 1919 had to be shopped—hung up on cranes and itsell to t 
tinkered with. The railroads had shops with cranes and proyressed rap t 
men. But the locomotives did not go into these shops. iron, copper, and other 
No, not as a rule. They went to other shops, maintained down the per of the 
by outside supply companies, leaving the men and the crane of tons. Factories, mine 
in the home shops with nothing to do. Idle men to be sure tenfold. Yet the st 
can be fired—and they were by the hundreds. But idle American people, expre 
shops and idle cranes cannot, alas, be fired. They can only education, and amu ent 
sit eating their heads off in depreciation, taxes, interest, gish advance. Some statist 
insurance, and overhead generally. Meanwhile the railroads have not advanced since 1900 t 
paid the supply companies for repairing their locomotives is obvious that there 
on the basis of direct labor cost plus 110 per cent for over- the gears are clogged and the ! 
head and profit—a whale of a price. Meanwhile they paid more, sensible people and honest p ty) 
in addition all the overhead on their own empty shops pry up the hood, monkey-wren ' 
making the total bill for repairs almost Himalayan. All of handiest man with the monke 
which you will agree is an insane and improbable proce- chap who knows that “what gov 
dure. Not at all. Not under the rules of businesslike knows that given so much in-put 
acumen as practiced by all far-seeing captains of industry. output ought to be thus and 
This was a sound strategic move on the part of the financial plus or minus. The politician, the 
managers of the railroads. For observe, they could shift financier are fortunately not bou t 
the high cost to the Government, which was paving them 6 limitations. Waste means little to ti the 
per cent over and above cost on the one hand, and throw the are ringing, the profits are coming in, and t} it 
fear of God into the shop craft unions (who were getting laws” are all in working order. So it 
altogether too cocky) on the other. Thus was justice served, the technician to be the first sincerely to face th 
and private initiative vindicated. That shops and equip- of industrial waste in its large: I 
ment were idle, and that excess effort, time, and materials aspects” advisedly. The engineer has already introduced 
were devoted to repairing the nation’s locomotives was too cult of “efficiency” which is by w of being a sort of Joh 
irrelevant to merit serious consideration. the Baptist. But industrial waste more t 

Here is a printing establishment. A union rule provides “Efficiency” sits in judgment upon the lividual plant 
that all advertising matter coming into the shop in electro- the industrial process, seldom questioning the relat ny 
type must be reset in type by the compositors. The union of the output to human wants, the relationshi the 
graciously sanctions the use of the electrotype, but insists involved to human psychology, the relationship of the plant 
that the type be set and redistributed to secure the equiva- to the industry, or the industry to the whole industrial 
lent hours of work involved in setting up the original. This mechanism. Thus we find “efficiency” methods in the 
folderol is sometimes solemnly enacted days after the adver- facture of deleterious drugs and munitions of war, while t 
tisement has gone to press. philosophy of waste condemns the whole output as not 

Watermelons, locomotives, and printing presses. These unnecessary, but viciou 
are but three examples picked at random from the almost More constructive have been the proceedings of the Taylor 
universal sabotage—now great, now small—of the modern Society—a group of progressive enyinee who, out of the 
industrial system. In the sum total these practices must groundwork of the old “scientific management,” are 
reach amazing figures. The waste which flows from them is evolving an approach which comes close to the fundamental! 
incalculable. And by waste is meant idle labor or idle of waste. 
plant, or labor and plant devoted to the production of goods In their recent hearings before the Railway Labor Board 
or services which satisfy no recognizable human need. Em- in Chicago the railroad workers retained engineers to study 


ployers’ associations through pools, rings, monopolies, and the extent of waste in the railroad industry as now 
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ducted. The findi) howed that in nearly every department 


of railroadin re large preventable leakages, run- 


ning to a total of at least a billion dollars a year. These 


findings furthermore were taken largely from the estimates 
and testimony of railroad Certain 
of the possible savings would require a considerable capital 
outlay ; 
and administration. 

Railroad executives when faced with these charges have 


managers themselves. 


others were merely a matter of better management 


hown a disposition to bluster, to bring counter-charges 
against the efficiency of labor, but very little has been said 
in respect to the findings them- 
railway executives know that the 
Thus Samuel O. Dunn, next 
the railroads and editor of the Railway Age, said 
“er. 
Brandeis, a few years ago, talked about a possible saving of 
a million dollars a day. If he said that now Mr. Brandeis 
Recall how Mr. Brandeis was heaped 

with abuse at that time! 

The point to grasp in the situation is this. 
Instead of the usual mud-slinging contest (of which large 
traces are still discernible, to be sure) between capital and 
labor, the introduction of the question of waste raises the 
The railway work- 
subject of managerial efficiency have 
placed themselves flatly on record as having an interest in, 
and a responsibility for, furnishing the service of transpor- 
tation to the American people. In its essence transporta- 
tion is the carrying of the maximum of freight and pass- 
The railway workers 
have recognized this basic engineering fact, and in effect 
have proclaimed that besides wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions they recognize the necessity of carrying a maximum 
lead with a minimum of energy. In other words, if their 
engineering exhibits were made in good faith—as there is 
every reason to suppose they were—the workers desire a 
And this is a very momentous fact to 


er perhaps can be said 
selves. In their hearts 


indictment is largely true. 
friend of 
transportation wastes: 


recent!y in commenting on 


would be a piker.”’ 


important 


issue to new and revolutionary grounds. 
ers in broaching the 


engers with the minimum of energy. 


wasteless industry. 
grasp indeed. 

Most important of all the approaches to the question of 
is the report of the Federation of Engineer- 
ing Societies, on Elimination of Waste in Industry, which 
Under the leadership of Mr. 
Hoover a number of basic industries have been surveyed by 


waste, however, 


has just been made public. 
competent engineers. They have defined waste broadly as 
the failure to utilize effectively mechanical equipment, raw 
They have laid particular 
emphasis on the last factor—examining unemployment, per- 
Their findings show that while 
labor is responsible for some 25 per cent of the total cost of 


material, or human resources. 


sonnel, and labor turnover. 
ndustries they have examined, management 
is responsible for 50 per cent thereof—or twice as much. 
They state, however, that they are much less interested in 
locating responsibility for past performance than in indi- 
cating the many opportunities for eliminating waste in the 
future. 

The full report, which includes the surveys of various in- 
dividual industries, runs into some 125,000 words, and what- 
ever its limitations, due to the comparatively short time in 


waste in the 


which the assay was made, it will form an arresting docu- 
ment—almost, one is tempted to say, an epoch-making one. 
The conception is broad and waste is defined as measurable 
in physical units. Here is no nonsense about profits, money, 
or credit, but the essence of waste—the physical stuff— 


labor, raw materials, and plant. However wavering th 
initial vision of the engineers who view industry from thi 
angle, the conclusions to which they will be driven ar 
relentless. #When industry is at last analyzed from th 
standpoint of providing a maximum of human needs wit 
a minimum of wear and tear,’ nothing less than a ne\ 
industrial synthesis comes to light. It is not too much t 
expect that we stand on the threshold of a new view of mod 
ern industrial progress—a view profoundly illuminating and 
In due time we may expec! 
to have a sufficient body of data—of whch the Hoover report 
is the first authoritative contribution—to pass scientifi 
judgment on the whole problem. 

It is not too soon to suggest that the problem of wast: 
approached in the scientific spirit is fraught with great 
significance to the American labor movement. The railway 
workers have already given a hint of what this approach maj 
mean. Is there enough common sense in the labor move- 
ment at large to get aboard the band wagon, join hands with 
the engineers, and take up the challenge of industrial waste? 
For the financiers do not think in such terms at all, the en- 
gineers are just beginning to emerge from a Stygian night, 
and it is only labor in cooperation with the awakened tech- 
nician—the workers of hand and brain—who can seriously 
face the problem and ultimately take steps toward its 
solution. 

The main contention of the labor union hitherto has been 
“more pay for shorter hours.” This is all very well as far 
as it goes; the realities of industrial growth and business- 
like administration hitherto have made any other course 
visionary and largely hopeless. But experience has proved 
time and again that on those rare occasions when labor has 
secured the whip hand, monopolistic tendencies have set in 
precisely similar to those of combining employers. We have 
seen the typesetters working on utterly useless advertising 
copy in order to restrict the labor output. 

It should be said at this point that we are not about to 
break into a time-honored sob as to the necessity of union 
labor foregoing the few monopolistic privileges it has won. 
This is to be no plea for honest workmen to show their 
better natures, and to lie down and be good. Far from it. 
In the catch-as-catch-can of modern industry a union has 
no other choice than to fight the devil with fire. Grind or 
be ground, is the only realistic business ethic. But in raising 
the question of waste, labor has a unique and exceptional 
opportunity not only to advance its own position, but 
genuinely to serve the public interest at the same time. 
On one condition—that labor extend its share of industrial 
responsibility. 

Instead of saying to the employer: ‘‘We will do the tasks 
you set us for the highest wage and in the shortest work 
hours we can force from you,” labor will shortly have an 
opportunity to say: “This is an industry necessary to the 
public welfare; the boss and ourselves make this industry 
go (provided the boss is a technician and not a financier) ; 
we should both be responsible for its efficient conduct; we 
should both have something to say about how it should be 
run, for upon us both rests the solemn responsibility to keep 
waste at a minimum. Make this responsibility concrete by 
giving us as great a share in the management as our expe- 
rience and our knowledge warrants.” 

Such a statement would mark the beginning of real indus- 
trial democracy—a condition flatly impossible while the boss 
maintains his emphasis on profits only and labor its 


at times disastrously critical. 
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nhasis on wages only. Not until both accept joint resy 
lity for the efficient conduct of industry can any genuine 
ps be taken toward the elimination of waste 

Again, there are certain broader implications of the que 

n which, while not immediate, are of the ut t port 
labor. We have said, and it is a matter susceptible of 
tistical proof, that the standard of living has increased 
slightly in the past generation. A full half of the popu 


ition still hovers about the poverty line; slums and destitu 


on are still the heritage of every city; large section 


rural population continue to live in abject misery In 
ther words, there is not enough of the right kind of stuff 
luced to go around. Vast quantities of production are 
lrained away in luxuries and in harmful or unnecessar 
roducts. War, and preparations for war, take their colossal 

|. But if labor as a class is ever to rise from the relative 
ery and poverty of its surroundings, more of the righ 
kind of stuff—more houses, more wheat, more shoes, more 


schools—has got to be produced. And only through thi 


‘ogressive elimination of waste can production be pr 
sively increased. 
Higher wages and shorter hours under the present indus 


trial system turn in due and regular course to a higher cos 
living, and the vicious circle is complete. Certain favored 
inions may dig their toes in and reap a relative advantage 
over their fellow-workers—but by and large the standard 
of living stands pat, and will so stand until the end of time, 
unless ways and means are devised to secure more relative 
production per individual, and unless ways and means are 
devised to see that the individual gets it. 


“average production” are a bitter irony. 


For increases in 
Every time a mil- 
lionaire orders a yacht to be built, “average production” 
takes a jump. Every time milady calls for 
nd strange cosmetics, “average production” goes up. 
duction either in dollars or tons of 
apita has vastly increased in the past thirty years, but 
production of necessary well-made, consumable goods distri- 
uted to the individuals of the nation has shown but a slight 


rare perfumes 
Pro- 


LOC d 


measured 


11 


And it is only the latter figure which is really 
significant to the plain people. 
( labor 


advance. 


)f course may use the discovery of managerial] 
incompetence simply as a club to strengthen its 
before the public, without the slightest disposition to assist 
But the publie will soon 
You’re another.” Labor 


‘ase convincing only when it 


Own Case 
in reducing the margin of waste. 
be disillusioned with mere cries of ‘ 
can make its 
disposition to take an active share in bringing about more 
return 
managerial responsibility, which carries with it some se- 
When the public 
realize what a frightful mess financial control has made of 
industry from the operating standpoint—when the myth of 
the all-wise captain of industry is duly and finally exploded 
labor in conjunction with the engineer stands a chance to 
step into the vacuum with new managerial proposals whic! 
should go far toward winning genuine public interest and 


shows a genuine 


efficient operation in for a measurable degree of 


curity of tenure on the job. begins to 


support. (The ambiguous and much-abused word “public’ 
I take to mean all adult persons not involved in the industry 
under review.) 

The analysis of waste, and its relation to watermelon 
locomotives, and printing presses, promises to shed a flood 
of light on these fundamental matters. If labor is ever to 
increase measurably its standard of living it must take up 
the challenge which the engineer has thrown down. 
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Correspondence 
Cardinal Bourne—A Study in Facts 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: It would not be going too far to say that there is 
] ] rs } 


nothing particularly to be objected to in Mr. Murphy’s article 
on Cardinal Bourne in The Nation of March 16 except the whole! 


It is a study in innuendo and misunderstanding. I hold no 
brief for Cardinal Bourne, for whom I have often cherished 
unchristian feelings in the past and I cannot write a study in 
laudation, but as a Catholic journalist and therefore humbly 


to the truth, I could write a study in facts. The 


subservient 


facts which I write out of personal knowledge are in conflict 


with Mr. Murphy’s article. At the same time I do not doubt 
his good faith, as a number of his statements have at times 


nd until I had reason to believe otherwise. 
name of Murphy would be as 
of a Catholic prelate as I was 


rested in my own ! 
I am sure any writer of the 
readily corrected in 


myself. I know what it is to have written an inaccurate article 
and the relief which my conscience enjoyed when it was put 
right. 

If Mr. Murphy v ; to attack Cardinal Bourne in a politi- 


cal capacity, it is a perfectly Catholic and medieval practice. 
Catholics have slated their own cardinals much and more 
than Protestants. That Mr. Murphy may prove more accurate 
in his criticism, I propose to point out where his aim has missed 
the target. I do not defend or criticize the Cardinal’s covering 
letter to Cardinal Manning’s old Pastoral, but I think there is 
a considerable difference between the Fenian organization con- 
demned by Cardinal Manning and the Sinn Fein movement, 
which in an academic sense appeals to Cardinal Bourne him- 
self. I note that his words do not condemn Sinn Fein. He 
condemns secret societies in which some Sinn Feiners are to 
be found today. He does not say that other Sinn Feiners are 
in opposition to the laws of God and of the Cath- 
olic Church.” The most into which his letter can be con- 
strued is a condemnation of the Irish Republican Army in so 
Every bishop in the world 


“ 


necessarily 


far as it is acting in England today. 
would condemn the same in parallel circumstances. I do not 
think the Cardinal cynical in leaving the Irish question to be 
dealt with “justly and promptly by Parliament.” If he had 
said the Government, it would have been a foolish or bitter 
thing to say. But Parliament, though it has weakened miser- 
ably, is not the < juivalent of the Government, and Parliament 
includes such friends of Ireland as Devlin, Kenworthy, Wedg- 
wood Benn, and Henry Bentinck. The Cardinal’s action has 
not been popular, but it is not susceptible of being interpreted 
strongly pro-Irish interview to the 
written to Lloyd George at the head of his bishops to request 
the removal of the Auxiliaries from Ireland. 

As to the historical side of Mr. Murphy’s article it is true 
that his mother, Ellen Byrne, was Irish, but he hardly had the 
honor of being born of poor parents. Probably he 
he had, for it would make his rise appear the more 
striking. His father and grandfather held responsible posts 

- tl His grandfather 


the postal system and while 


into an attack on Ireland. The Cardinal has since given a 
nt Chicago Tribune and has 


under the civil service in the post office. 
wa ent to Egypt to arrans 


there in the forties received t 


v4 
l 
i 


ie startling intelligence that his 


two sons had become Catholics. Cardinal Bourne’s father was 
one of these and his chances of promotion were not particu- 


larly exalted by this step. However his civil career was later 
cut short through fever developed in Egypt, where he was 
working in connection with the Suez Canal. He never saw 
his son a priest though his wife lived to see him a young 
bishop. 

Car linal Manning was a radical. Cardinal Vaughan was 
a Conservative. Cardinal Bourne perhaps inheriting the ten- 
denev of the civil service is an eclectic in politics, liberal with 


the Liberals and conservative with the Conservatives. If a 


labor government came in he would probably, as his Tor 
friends fear, accommodate himself to labor views, especial! 
as he wrote the most advanced Pastoral from the social poi 
of view during the war. Not allowing himself the luxury 
partisanship he accepts the politics of the Government unt}! 
the Government touches the Church. Then he fights. 
fought on the Education Question and a great and non-poli: 
cal moment in his life was when he walked up the Albert Hal! 
between the Duke of Norfolk and John Redmond. 

He was far from being the choice of the Duke for We 
ninster nor could he be described as an intimate of Li 
Edmund Talbot. The only lord he was intimate with w 
Lord Ripon, who was a member of the Liberal Governme: 
He was intimate with Redmond, whom he trusted to safegua 
the Catholic schools in England. In public address the Cardin 
thanked Redmond and hailed him as the savior of the Cat 
olic schools, both in his lifetime and over his bier. The point: 
way in which he did this resulted in sharp criticism from t 
Duke. At no time was the Cardinal the Duke’s man, and h 
visitation of Arundel was the least consistent with respec: 
His attitude to the Catholic Women’s League caused the com- 
plaint that he did not properly distinguish between a duch 
and a housemaid. Why should he? 

The Cardinal’s sympathy to Ireland was shown at least 
setting apart a chapel in his cathedral to St. Patrick, wher 
he allowed Mrs. Moore to present an altar of Irish marbl 
It is more probable that there was a lack of subscriptions than 
that they were returned to the subscribers. For three years 
the Gaelic League conducted a service in Irish annually. It 
was abandoned to the loss of all concerned, chiefly because 
became frequented by bands and processions. A test was mad 
as to whether the service was political which the Gaelic Leagu: 
could not accept. But for three years an Irish sermon was de- 
livered in Westminster Cathedral. 

When the Eucharistic Congress approached, the Cardinal, 
anxious for Ireland’s recognition, took a journey to Ireland fo: 
the sole purpose of informing Cardinal Logue and obtaining 
his presence. Cardinal Logue and Archbishop Healy repré 
sented Ireland at the Congress. If Irish laymen were not in- 
vited they felt honored in their archbishops. 

However, that is a small matter compared to the grave accu- 
sation in the case of Roger Casement. Church history will 
record that Casement was baptized a Catholic, but was not 
brought up in the faith, so that he could not be said to have 
fallen from it. When in prison he desired instruction and 
reconciliation, which is a different and slower process tha 
reception. A reprieve was being strongly urged from America 
by John Quinn and his friends. The danger of death was not 
imminent and the ecclesiastical authority made a special in- 
quiry into his dispositions. What exactly passed is covered by) 
the unbreakable seal. All that the historian can discover is 
that one day the two Irish priests attending Casement brok 
the Cardinal’s retreat to announce his immediate execution and 
returned with full powers to reconcile and absolve the con- 
demned man. The Cardinal acted automatically as any bishop 
would in the approach of death. If this is not the full case, 
let a better informed speak. It will be pleasing to Casement’s 
friends in America to learn, if they have not learned yet, that 
the Cardinal sent him his blessing, which was not de riguewr, 
and on the day of his execution said Mass for his soul, which 
in an English prelate was of his charity. 

Otherwise he refused to state what had passed between him 
and Casement, giving an illusion of harshness and a loophole 
for rumor. Certainly the Cardinal did not condemn Casement’s 
confessor and there was no passage of rebuke between Cardinal 
and confessor or between Rome and Cardinal. The Cardinal 
has never received credit for his charity to a condemned man. 
If the Irish knew what he had done they would pass over the 
He has not sought popularity. 


covering letter of his Pastoral. 
He is logical and 


Perhaps he feels that it is better for his soul. 


. : la 
matter of fact. Bishops who have condescended to a littl 
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eee) 
Ti I sentiment have been able to criticize far more strongly phrase.” Incidentally, I ! rk, there is 
Plas) than he. He is a good example of the Englishman who, wit has there ever been, an | ht 
pi the best intentions in the world, has not won the I ii england J fact i 
ry of takes the strict view of his duty, which is to save t yU cates that ‘ ‘ not } 
un f Catholics in England. The perennial difficulty of an English what he d not | t not 1 it 4 
bishop is that the majority of his flock are Irish. Irish priest Bourne thir t t Ir 
olit have been a necessity, but it is erroneous since the war to saj prompt ist | 
Hal) that “England is not producing sufficient priests for her ne too, f 
Cardinal Vaughan’s policy was to employ Irish : na i 
Ve Cardinal Bourne prefers to encourage vocations in England 
L means of scholarships. It is not the case that the Irish pr 
avoid the English mission like the plague. But a i 
ne} priestho d is being developed in England in answer to t 
ui of Rome that countries should be converted by p: of 
lir ‘country’s nationality. 
vat Finally Cardinal Bourne has seemed cold or cari to Ir 
nted land’s rights and wrongs. It was rightly suspected, as t 
t event has shown, that his policy was reculer pour ter 
He has bided his time and weighed his words. In his American 
per nterview he has come out for Ireland as far as an English LP 
201 bishop could. His whole influence, long fostered with the G 
he rnment, has been thrown toward the withdrawal of tl! 
Auxiliaries from Ireland. The case between him and the Ir 
U ir people cannot yet be judged. If critics wish to pass judgment , 
hers they will be wise to wait till his powers and opportunities of sii a : tne 
bl serving Ireland are exhausted and until all the facts are d Mr. a 
closed. “Magna est veritas et veritas praevalebit.” The truth ne 7 es I , 
will make Ireland free of her oppressors and the truth will - “. - . 
it free the Cardinal from his critics. = - . 
e it London, May 27 SHANE LESLIE. oo a ere ' 
ad Whether Bou 
gu MR. MURPHY’S REPLY nae 
di fact remains that t Du ind ¢ ( 
If, as Mr. Leslie says, he could write a study of facts, came the cl t f | { 
nal. why does not he do so? I do not like to say it, but since h minds with bu 
fi has characterized my article as a study in innuendo and mis- mond because he had t but 
ing understanding, in common fairness to myself I feel I must. guard the Cathol = 
re Mr. Leslie cannot write a study of facts in this case for the appeal to Rome over t} ead of 
in- simple but sufficient reason that he does not know the facts, question? The Pope intrusted to t J j 
would not, indeed, be permitted to know them, and only b safeguarding Catholic education 
Cy comes aware of them indirectly when persons like the writer acted in opposition to the Irish Pa 
will | care to lift a corner of the curtain. All Mr. Leslie has done i the Torie 
not | to give fresh currency to the threadbare and thoroughly dis- Mr. Leslie is no better informed 
an credited gossip of Fleet Street and the clubs. scriptions for St. Patrick’ ir 
- In his Lenten Pastoral Cardinal Bourne, after having taken cause of their inadequac: As a tter of ial f 
“ shelter behind the robes of the late Cardinal Manning, con- Cardinal refused them because hy 
ce demned Sinn Fein without actually mentioning the name of views of the in charge of t 
i that organization. Mr. Leslie says the most into which this Mr. Charles Di: nd, editor of the ¢ 
ny letter can be construed is a condemnation of the Irish Repub mond, an Irishman, \ at th [ 
bs lican Army in so far as it is acting in England today. This, Party. He is now, I believe, in J ‘ 
in my judgment, is a nice example of what the lawyers call The paragraph wl Mr. L 
1 special pleading. If the Cardinal had wanted to condemn cc: What happened at the Eucharistic Cons a 
a tain Irishmen domiciled in London and other parts of England precisely where he found The fact 1 t I 
. he was extremely unfortunate in the choice of his words, for men were completely nored on that 
we every American newspaper that referred to the matter in- dinal (then Archbishop) Bourne et f 
" terpreted the Pastoral as an attack upon Sinn Fein. So did the arrangements the res; bility f 
ye I, and so, too, among a host of others, did Mr. Jeremiah Mai him. At the Albert Hall meeting I 
i Veigh, M.P., who will not be accused of any leanings toward was the late Dr. Healy, Ar p of Tu 
- Sinn Fein. Nor does Mr. Leslie improve his case by remark- if I mistake not, was represented by tw f 1 
wy ing, as he does later on in the same paragraph, that since th« Spanish hierarchy. 
ia appearance of the Lenten Pastoral—copies of which, in violation Sut this, as Mr. Leslie 1 t] ‘YS, a they 
of precedent, were issued to the London press before it pared to the grave accusation in the case of Royer ¢ 
n read to the Catholic public from the pulpit—Cardinal Bour I said in my article that t priest—an It n att 
I has given a strongly pro-Irish interview to the Chicago Tribun: the Cardinal’s archdiocess vho re ed | 
: Mr. Leslie forgets that in between the publication of the Pa the Church was rebuked for his action b e | 


lal toral and the granting of the interview the Cardinal visite} that the Cardinal subsequently visited R 1 4 
al Rome. When in the progress of the ages my opponent lear: without success to get t Vaticar 


in what transpired at the Vatican on that occasion he will com against the “offending” cler Bo , 

he to understand why the Cardinal found it necessary to explain Christian act ] E miner censured by o autien 

y away his Pastoral to the Tribune correspondent. It is worthy Rome, and but for the intervention of the Brit i 

nd of note, however, that his Eminence, so far at least, has not Office he would never have been pe tted to ret in Woat 
le amended his interpretation of self-determination as an “illusory minster. My information though relial I 
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due reserve, is that he would have been sent to Palestine 
instead. All that Mr. Leslie can say in defense of the Cardinal 
is that this matter is covered by the unbreakable seal. The 
only seal known to the Catholic Church is the seal of the con- 
fessional, and the events narrated above are not covered by 
that seal. If this, says Mr. Leslie, is not the full case let a 

ter informed speak. Well a better informed has spoken, 
and if he were not better informed he would not have taken 
it upon himself to speak at all. 

I want to make it clear that my grievance against Cardinal 
Bourne is not because his political views differ so widely from 
Far be it from me to deny to any man the right to 
express whatever opinions he likes on public matters. What I 
satholic I have a perfect 


het 


‘ 
VC t 


my own. 


do object to, though, and what as a ¢ 
r s his subservience to the wirepullers of the 
nionist Party and the efforts he is making to turn the Catholic 
urch in England into an annex of the Carlton Club. 
circumstances I think Mr. Leslie would have been 
better advised had he left well enough alone. In dealing the 
cards afresh he has given me what I have not hesitated to 
vail myself of, an opportunity to trump his leads. 

South Beach, S. 1., June 20 P. D. MuRPHY 


ight to object to, 


. 
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Disparaging Trutn? 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: How reluctant we are to hear the truth about our coun- 
{ when it is d iraging! Ambassador Harvey said we en- 
tered the war to ve ourselves. Suppose we did. Our slogan 
} ways been “America first.” If he means the ammunition- 
makers and profiteers he was assuredly right. But whether 


we entered the war for ourselves or not we did so very re- 





luctantly, for it even became necessary for Congress to pass 
onscription act to enable us to procure volunteers. 

During the war Job Hedges used to say in some of his 
speeches: “We never entered this war until God took us by the 
scruff of the neck and threw us in.” If we were really prompted 
by patriotic motives we ild have acted spontaneously, for 

tism should come from within and not be forced. 


What are 
it started. We entered the war after Russia and 
d out and the Italian forces were driven down to 
Venice. We entered the war after an 
headed by Mr. Balfour came over here and implored us to enter 


facts? We entered the war three years after 


Rumania 
English commission 


“to save ourselves.” 


entered the war to make the world safe for democ- 


il we 

racy our efforts were certainly in vain, for the world wa 
» unsafe for democracy, alike abroad and at home. 
if we went to war to abolish militarism we failed ignomini- 
ously, for we are virtually establishing the German system of 
n training and are spending 93 per cent of our taxes for 
while the armies of all other countries, excepting 

only Germany, are larger than they ever were. 
r was this a war to prevent war, for the Allies at Ver- 
es did absolutely nothing in this regard, nothing toward 
nent, and there was nothing said about submitting 
t tion of war to the people. The old imperialistic order 
of thing to be carried on just as it was under Kaiserism, 

v only t German Kaiser eliminated. 


New York, June 20 
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Not Only Roses 
3y JOSEPH FREEMAN 


Not only roses are beautiful; not only 

Islands of fire and gold floating the sky 

At twilight; or the chanting of a lonely 
Night-bird in the foliage; or the cry 

Of stringed instruments conquering symphonies; 
Or a perfumed woman sleeping quietly 

With face and arms aglow. Not only these 

Are perfect with a brief divinity: 


There are enchanted hours that transmute 
With marvel and design a crooked face; 

Dust is a silver veil;.a mighty flute 

Exults when factories begin to scream; 

A twisted city mellows in blue space, 
Complete and ultimate like a painter’s dream. 


Books 


Law and the War 


International Law and the World War. By James W. Garn 


Green & Company. 2 vols. 
Biase author of these volumes, a well-known professor of 
political science, has set himself the task of reviewing “‘t 
conduct of the belligerents in respect to their interpretatio 
and application of the rules of international law ... a: 
wherever infractions appeared, to endeavor to determine t 
responsibility and to place it where it properly belonged.” Th 
task at best is no easy one; but the author labored under hand 
caps which to some extent deprive his work of the authoritativ: 
and judicial character with which he hoped to endow it. 

The greater part of the work was written prior to the en 
trance of the United States into the European War and covet 
the principal questions of law which arose between the respectiv: 
belligerents and the neutral countries, particularly the United 
States. The preface is dated 1920, but few events betwee: 
1917 and 1920 are recorded. The most useful service render 
by Mr. Garner is in summarizing by subject matter the legis: 
tion of the various countries and the diplomatic correspondence: 
connected with the controversies between belligerents and neu 
trals arising out of the measures adopted by the respectiv 
belligerents in the prosecution of the war. This will be great}; 
appreciated by investigators. He has also evidenced a good 
sense of proportion in summing up the pre-war rules and prac 
tices, to give a background to his discussion of the measur 
lopted during the late war. But when, in some important 
1apters, he draws conclusions from the facts—and he has not 


i 


ac 
cl 
always had access to disinterested or reliable sources of in 
formation—commendation must be more sparing. Obstacles t 

authoritative and impartial conclusions were too great to ove 

come—the sources of his information, aside from diplomati 
correspondence, were often partial and steeped in advocacy o1 
propaganda; the time when he wrote was not conducive to clear, 
impartial, and critical thinking; what was the rule of interna 
tional law, if there was any, was often a debatable questio: 

newspaper and periodical writers were inclined to look with 
complaisant approval or acquiescence upon the measures adopted 
by the country they favored, and to denounce the measurs 

of the opposing belligerent. The author admits that for want 
of German material, “the German defense to many charges mad: 
against them for violating the law was not always known” t 
him, but consoles himself for his loss by saying that “the views 
of the German jurists on all questions of international law, th: 
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f which the Germans were cha with regarding, for t r and ( 
so distorted and colored by partisanship that it iv be f 
1 whether their inaccessibility was a loss of a real rmament ‘T the } , oe a - 
ience.” The author’s handicaps are thus apparent, and , 
his denunciation of German violations of law often ent Memorand f Mar , 
founded, the validity of his conclusions would ha b ent of te 4 
nvincing had there been an equal d s$position to test tne f the law Su ‘ l not. J 
juct of the British and French by the sam ard-stick of Phe potent 
os lity. Here, however, Mr. Garner seems occasion t riv ' ttack nt vhs 
: the role of counsel] for the Allies rather than that of 1 e Ce 7 
artial judge foreshadowed in the preface No one ild e) } no } , 
tion the author’s rigorous honesty; but his marked bia ania aa — } 
losed at numerous places disqualified him from assuming a t sight be] 
licial function. Mr. Garner \t 
For example, it is the reviewer’s opinion and that of mar not a : 
rs who have examined the subject critically that 1 ! } ' na , ¢ 
ires of “blockading” Germany, adopted by the British ect wn ne 
yrder in Council of March 11, 1915, subjecting trade with the efending t 
itrals of Europe to Allied control, was as “illegal and ind Coun f Ma 
sible” as the United States said it was; yet Mr. Garner de- to whi ‘ 
s pages to defending it as a “blockade” on his assumed entior w ted ou 
Imitted right of a belligerent to cut off the overseas com- t alwa :' New, (pki , 
erce of the enemy’—an assumption which is legally erroneous, ticular nduct } tanda , ” as 
for the “admitted right” is conceded by neutrals solely on the that the rules of stra ‘ld 
ndition of compliance with the rules of contraband and biock- eC] to over k the fact that it was : ‘ P 
le, with which the Allies made no pretense of complying war that they were bot} a 
n Mr. Garner makes no reference to Sir Samuel Evans’s stricture recommendation abs 
n the case of The Hakan that it was “not a blockade at all, ymmerce destrover ru seatinty f ; : ‘ 
> of except for journalistic and political purposes.” That Order in the law usua o iainke beanie 
“+ Council of March 11, 1915, which violated much of the maritime rents will not be likely to surrend 7 
tic law of war, was the central factor of the many measures of The last war was one in w 
ar Allied control of neutral commerce and of that reciprocal series n ind in iments ou ; 
th of reprisals which ultimately brought the United States into i y of testing their validit aie 
Th the war. It also induced the enlarged naval program of the The result was not mer a , 
nd United States, the future effect of which cannot yet be fore but between belligerents and n 
tiv, een. In the chapter on contraband the author fails to point to its aid all the resources of « 
ut the vital change effected by the British Order in Council of pressure to obtain recognition for 
er October 29, 1914, shifting the burden of proof from captor to vartures from existing sles adonted 
_ shipper; the latter had to sustain the negative and practically That diplomatic contest was also * n bv the A 
bia mpossible burden of proving that the cargo destined to a great war, the sigr nd symptoms of w 
ted neutral trader would not ultimately reach the enemy. Thi ing visible, will probably bring into 7 
a arbitrary extension of contraband lists lost its significance by adherence of the belligerents to legal ; 
i the imposition of the illegal measure of “blockade.” The aboli- depend upon the strength and w ' ‘aie or : 
mn of conditional contraband was probably a practical step. strain the belligerents and enforce rte wide ¢ 
ne The chapter on the Transfer of Flag is one of the best in tl neutrals. 1 : Ms Bore 
- book. As the author points out, the Declaration of London, 
' though loosely worded, could not have been intended to inval 
th late the bona-fide sale to neutrals of belligerent merchantme: Priestley in A meric ' 
“it aid up in neutral ports. In the matter of the British seizure : ; _ 
- f the mails and the American protest, Mr. Garner says that Priestley in America (1794-1804) By Edgar I ’ p 
ve e American position “rested merely on the narrow technical Blakiston’s Son and Co 
seal spects of the case,” and inadequately notices the real crux of PRIESTLEY secunies somethine of ~ 
nal the legal issue involved in the American complaint that Allied tory of cl istry that one of th _ ‘ 
- physical force compelled American owners to divert their neu the Declaration of Indenendence occu shy ' e the 
a. tral ships into British ports and there submit them to Allied United States. The analogy , , f 
pe irisdiction. This position was quite independent of the con- for the period in which modern chemistry wi 
; troversy on the right of “visit and search.” pretty closely with the period which witnessed t f the 
" In the chapter on armed merchantmen the author adopts American Republi Priestle y’s great d ery, t tion at 
aa standards which a lawyer will probably find some difficulty in identification of oxygen, was made in 1774. In secking for f: 
a upporting. His test of the privilege of a submarine to attack enti with: hie tide ts Americs, Me. Sm th. the present 1 
without warning an enemy merchantman lies not in the carriage dent of the American Chemical Society, ha iceieiiiici ‘he 
, of armament by the merchantman, but in the character of her earthing not only much of interest to the student of 


ce orders. If the arms were carried for “self-defense,” the mer bat alee te the student of our histo: 

chantman, in his opinion, enjoys immunity. Perhaps this view Had Priestley confined } If to science alone he might 
a of the legal relations involved induced the author to relegate nen ceek dae im tin tld Mi gland, honored a ne of 
' to a footnote the important Note of January 18, 1916, in which Albion’s worthies. His active mind. however. roved far and 


Secretary Lansing proposed that submarines should be required wide. The son of a Nonconformist. he held hetet 


to adhere to the customary methods of visit and search, in on religion, and never failed to expre tHhean wiew , 
return for the prohibition of armament on merchant vessels, Like Tolstoy in our own day, Priestley considered } relig 


which under prevailing conditions, he said, could be explained expositions all-important Chemistry was to him little mors 
only on the ground of a purpose to render such vessels superior than an agreeable pastime: he went to his laboratory in much 
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the same spirit that our suburbanite goes to his golf club. By 
profession a clergyman, by avocation a scientist, passionate lover 
of truth as he saw it, and ever ready to shout this truth from 
the housetops, he was forever coming into conflict with “law and 
order.” In 1791 a group of Birmingham citizens decided to 
celebrate the fall of the Bastille, thus arousing the wrath of the 
Word was passed around that the 
“radical” celebration was Joseph Priestley, 


majority of the community. 
leading spirit in this 
arch-heretic and chemist; and the mob decided to mete out 
They burned and sacked Priestley’s chapel and house, 
“ 


es. 


justice. 
and Priestley himself narrowly escaped from their clut 
He fled to London and hid himself in Hackney, then a suburb 
At the end of three years, thoroughly dis- 
heartened and disgusted, he decided to emigrate to America in 


of the metropolis. 


1794, at the age of sixty-one. 

To the eternal honor of this country, Priestley was regarded 
in a different light here. 
pathizer, spoke of him as an “honest heretic.” “I do not,” he 
writes to a friend, “call him honest by way of distinction, for 
I think all the heretics I have known have been virtuous men. 
They have the virtue of fortitude, or they would not venture 
to own their heresy; and they cannot afford to be deficient in 
any of the other virtues, or that would give advantage to their 
enemies. Do not however mistake me. It is not to my 
good friend’s heresy that I impute his honesty. On the con- 
trary ’tis his honesty that has brought upon him the character 


Benjamin Franklin, a keen sym- 


of heretic. 

In New York Priestley received a welcome such as a success- 
The newspapers had glowing accounts 
of “the illustrious Dr. Priestley,” and representatives of various 
organizations were on hand to do him honor. James Nicholson, 
the president of the Democratic Society of the City of New 
York, said in his address: “The governments of the Old World 
present to us one huge mass of intrigue, corruption, and despot- 
ism—most of them are now basely combined to prevent the 
establishment of liberty in France, and to effect the total de- 
struction of the rights of man. Under these afflicting circum- 
stances we rejoice that America opens her arms to receive, with 
fraternal affection, the friend of liberty and human happiness.” 

The Tammany Society, consisting, in 1794, of “a numerous 
body of freemen who associate to cultivate among them the 
love of liberty and the enjoyment of the happy republican gov- 
’ were also there to do Priestley 


ful general might envy. 


ernment under which they live,’ 
honor; they “learnt with regret and indignation the abandoned 
proceedings of those spoilers who destroyed your house and 
goods, ruined your philosophical apparatus and library, com- 
mitted to the flames your manuscripts, pryed into the secrets 
of your private papers, and in their barbarian fury put your 
life itself into danger.” 

During his few weeks stay in New York, Priestley was a 
frequent guest at Governor Clinton’s house, and here he met 
the leaders in public life. He also saw much of Samuel Latham 
Mitchill, professor of chemistry at Columbia, who brought him 
in contact with American scientists. 

Two of Priestley’s sons, who had preceded him to this country, 
prepared a home for the philosopher in Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, and on his way there Priestley stopped in Philadelphia, 
where the members of the American Philosophical Society, 
headed by James Woodhouse, were on hand to outdo in welcome 
their neighbors of New York. Everybody showered him with 
in much the way that Einstein and Madame Curie 
have been “showered” in our own day. Yet the city itself left 
him cold. “I never saw a town I liked less than Philadelphia,” 
he writes, even after some months of necessary adjustment to 
a new environment. Mr. Smith attributes this dislike to the 
town’s Quaker inhabitants, who violated all their rules of the 
“Nowhere,” writes 


attentions- 


simple life by their love for gaudy display. 
Priestley, “were the women so resplendent in silks, satins, vel- 
vets, and brocades, and they piled up their hair mountains high.” 
Priestley was in many ways a clergyman of a very narrow mold. 


— 


His passion for truth and justice and morality transformed 
self into a dislike for anything which smacked of gaiety. 

it was in Philadelphia that he came in contact with Washing: 
Adams, and Jefferson. The last two frequently attended chu 
when Priestley occupied the pulpit. “Yours is one of the 

lives precious to mankind, and for the continuance of w! 
every thinking man is solicitous,’ wrote Jefferson to him. 

In his home in Northumberland Priestley busied himself wit} 
writing a Church history and with carrying out experiments in 
support of the “phlogiston” theory of burning. Substances that 
burn, maintained Priestley, give out “phlogiston.” “But that is 
absurd,” replied the French chemists, “since a substance after 
burning weighs more than before burning”; so that burni: 
must involve an addition to the weight of the substance, and 1 
a subtraction. Lavoisier had shown in a series of epoch-making 
experiments that this addition was due to that very oxygen that 
was first isolated by Priestley. 

For a scientist Priestley was anything but critical. In fa 
on the subject of phlogiston he resembles rather the alchemist 
of the Middle Ages than the scientist of our day. Lavoisier’s 
balance and the facts it revealed influenced the Englishman 
little: he chased after phlogiston much as Sir Oliver Lodg 
chases after the ether. To Priestley discoveries in science were 
largely a matter of chance: you did one thing and then another 
with no particular object in view, until some day the goddess 
Fortune smiled on you and you isolated a gas which supports 
combustion even better than does air. It would, however, b: 
poor justice to Priestley to draw the inference that he owes 
his fame to “chance” alone. As a matter of fact, he possessed 
the inventive faculty to a high degree, and though shaky in his 
logic, was often remarkably quick in seizing upon essentials 
This combination of the instinct of the prophet with the tech- 
nique of the expert manipulator he shared with another chemist 
of more recent date, William Ramsay. 
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How to Know Authors 


Emerson: How to Know Him. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Poe: How to Know Him. By C. Alphonso Smith. 


Merrill Company. 


The Bobbs- 


HERE are two ways of introducing a classic to the young. 

The commoner one is to dwell on its immense reputation, 
until the new reader, out of pure shame, is constrained to 
admit his appreciation of its greatness. The rarer one, re- 
versing the process, is to let the classic actually light up some 
aspect of the reader’s experience, after which he will naturally 
accept without surprise the news that it has illuminated other 
experiences in other times and places. 

Emerson preferred the latter method. “A good scholar,” he 
says, “will find Aristophanes and Hafiz and Rabelais full of 
American history.” Mr. Crothers finds Emerson full of the 
year 1921, so full that the reader puts his study of the Con- 
cord seer down feeling that if he has allowed his own copy of 
“Essays, First and Second Series” to collect dust on the shelves 
he may have been missing the shrewdest available comment 
on anything from the present state of religion to the Vice- 
President’s last article in the Delineator. 

The book consists in the main of skilfully chosen quotations 
from Emerson threaded with brief comment on such seem- 
ingly casual chapter headings as The Opener of Doors, This 
Shallow Americanism, Thou Shalt Not Preach, The Quiet Revo- 
lutionist, The Fortunes of the Poor. There is no attempt to 
be “scholarly” or “exhaustive.” But each chapter catches from 
a fresh angle some aspect of Emerson’s genius, until in the 
end a door has been opened into a world that the reader may 
continue to explore for himself. Is that not exactly what 
volume in the How to Know the Authors series ought t 
achieve? 
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a — 
ned it. The opening chapter, The World-Auther, of Prof: r Smith’s f Paris or B \ ticol ! f 
on Poe is a kind of artillery preparation, the shells used es bef 
ingtor being quotations from the magazine of continental “crit m.”” ! 
chu “Never since Shakespeare has the English language b 
iled with such art.” “His verse is the most magnificent We 
Ww! 5 h the English language possesses.” “No writer of the 
m. English language has penetrated so profoundly the ! erty, and t r |} \ 
fw ness of the writers of all lands as has Edgar Allan Poe.” And rt nr ‘ the 1 
nts in <q forth. To the seasoned reader, who understands the use of I f 
s that the gas mask, such a bombardment may be harmles But how I 
that js about the literary raw recruits that the average reade of a nat \ 
after “How to Know Poe” are supposed to be? Isn’t this a 1 
Irning strenuous baptism of fire? The fact is that Mr. S 
nd not sperated by detractors of Poe (as he practically conf ! - 
aking his preface), overstates his own case on the other : 
n that Poe may indeed have gone to the ends of the earth. So righ 
have Longfellow, Henry Ford, Charlie Chaplin, and American : 
1 fact, missionaries. Not that the cases are parallel. But the point wie ; , a 
1emist is that criticism is concerned with merit, not with fame or S “ ys 
isier’s literary “circulation.” “This survey of Poe as an interna een ; 
shman tional influence,” says Mr. Smith, “is not meant to anticipate 7 : se 7 
Lodg your own opinion or to coerce your own judgment, but to free z . ; 
wert it.’ One need be no psychoanalyst to see in that sentence the he ‘onic’ EPO f 
1other author’s subconscious confession that the chapter is likely to ie ES Ee Rea ‘i : 
yddess produce, on the unwary reader, precisely the effect that he the NEE a 
ports disclaims. " \ Pr SE Re 
pr, b The rest of the book is less open to objection. There is a clint avtis ¢ f \ 
owes sympathetic presentation of the most attractive side of Poe's lation nad thes loves 
sessed personality, while the last four chapters make up an admirably But all t] 
in his chosen anthology, with introductory comment, comprising over uman love and hu 
itia a hundred pages of Poe’s criticism, all the more important Several personages of the romatr 
tech- poems, two short stories entire, Ligeia and The Purloined ization. Astrolabe. the little anil 
emist Letter, and the best of the prose-poem meditations. altogether convincingly drav I 
Yet in spite of its many merits and the author’s enthusiasm for music, he is a bit too pre . 
Ow for Poe the volume produces no such effect of contemporary too like the children in Shakespeare. In Mad 
interest as does Mr. Crothers’s book on Emerson. Poe and Breton servant, there is perhaps t mu f 
Emerson were both extraordinary seminal influences. (Though erary reminiscence; » pla the part of 
after all can Poe boast any such progeny as Thoreau, Whit- Juliet, of Martha to this Gretchen. But 
man, and Nietzsche?) But was Poe only that? Was his cor characters (the old Abbe yf Argenteuil, f 
hers tribution to technique alone, and are we, with our greater ing of her long-dead husband) stand out 
interest in ideas, outgrowing him? Or are there unreaped tude against the misty vista of long 
obbs- harvests in Poe awaiting critics in touch, for instance, with portraits. Canon Fulbert is drawn wit! ry 1 | 
the new psychology? The critic is a mediator between his chological insight—his scholarship and 
ung. author and the intellectual and spiritual experience of his selfishness. Long after she had left his hou 
ition, time. If the mediation fail, the time is never to blame. The an amusing incident that disclosed his s¢ 
d to blame lies with either the author or the critic. asked her if she liked the leg of the chick 
» Te HAROLD GODDARD. answered: the leg, so that he might 
some self; but one day, to disclose his selfishne ‘ 1: I 
rally a wing, and he gave her the wing, but wit Lc! 
wher The Heart of Heloise have been childish in a child.” By a multitude of 
touches Mr. Moore prepares the way for t at 
ities Heloise and Abelard. By George Moore. Privately Printed: wreaked upon Abelard by Fulbert; ( 
lof Boni and Liveright. 2 vols. called to the grave, controlled manner 
the base immortal lovers have had to wait long for their revenge is introduced 
Cian. chronicler in England, but at length a great romancer, a The two sides of Abelard’s nature are har nized yet 
» of great stylist, a man with most sympathetic knowledge of the distinct: on the one hand the trouvere, wandering r | 
are 2 depths and wanderings of the human heart, has “blown his living joining bands of fellow gleemen, com) ng r f 
‘nial breath between their dead lips” and in his pages they live again. tions before the Courts of Love; on the other 
le During the last few years it has been known that Mr. Mocre dialectician, pressed upon by crowds of pupils, quelling f 
was at work upon this story and his admirers have felt that hardy opponents with ferocious words, stirring 
ions here was a theme calculated to bring out all the finest qualiti: trust and at length the persecuting zeal of thi ithoritic« f 
' of his genius. They have not been disappointed. Some readers the Church. Both sides of this virile, masterf 
ee may find fault with the vagueness of the setting, but that i nature are drawn to Heloise in whom he find 
Thi part of the book’s charm, for Mr. Moore has not attempted a pupil and his most adoring follower. Reaching t 
oa “Salammbo.” For him the interest lies in the enduring vitality hundred years this chronicler of the twentiet 
t “0 of the love story. Against the hazy background the character into the very heart of Heloise: her sc} 
rs move with startling and convincing truthfulness. Yet upon that bravery, her utter devotion, her willingne rifice reputa 
a background—which reminds one of some mural by Puvis de tion and salvation for her lover's glory, her pat 
may Chavannes—the novelist has expended elaborate pains. A mul- ing the nine years’ waiting for Abelard, her { 
it a titude of clerics and scholars, trouveres and gleemen, lords and to a feminine and natural despair, when s] 
t ladies, monks and nuns move to and fro through perilous woods by the courage and firmness of Abelard. To attempt t 
or flowery fields or beside pleasant rivers or through the streets even the essentials of Mr. Moore’s analy of 
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be yond the Sc pe of a 


dir ensions 


review of no more than the present 
“Avowals” Mr. Moore tells of a conversation with 
Pater in whic! told Pater that “Marius” was the one romance 
inguage in which unity of tone 
There is a similar unity in “Heloise and 


is preserved 


from beginning to end. 


\ belard It is limpid, lucid, sinuous, neither hurrying nor 
dragg reading before us an ample canvas upon which to 
portray the great lovers. The author himself never appears 
upon the surface of the book; there is an absolute suppression 
of personal opinion and prepossession. In various critical re- 
marks upon t novel, in “Avowals” and elsewhere, Mr. Moore 
has emphasized the importance and difficulty of reproducing the 


al life; he has specially praised Jane Austen for 
her mastery of “patter.” There is a like mastery of patter and 
hown, one may remark, by the fact that nowhere 
As one reads, the very modula- 


chatter here, 
juotation-marks employe d. 
tions of various voices, the changes from baritone to soprano 
and from soprano to childish treble sound out to us from the 
page. In the larger aspects of composition the art of the book 
is equally genuine and sound. The narrative never jerks and 
jumps, as in the romances of Scott, passing now to one and 
now to the other chief character; it flows evenly on, the life of 
Heloise at Nantes, whither she retires to bear her child, being 
left out of the story, and the nine years’ wanderings of Abelard 
while Heloise is at Argenteuil being told in retrospect after the 
(A single unnecessary and rather irri- 
tating error must be noted. In the American edition there are 
inserted in volume two some eight pages of additions and cor- 
rections that were written too late to appear in their proper 
place in the text. A publisher’s note gives an incorrect indica- 
tion of where these pages belong. They should not be read “be- 
fore the first paragraph, p. 19, vol. 2.” They are an amplifica- 
tion of the paragraph beginning toward the bottom of page 
22. Unless this is noted the course of the story will be seriously 


lovers have met again. 


interrupted and confused.) 

Their chronicler leaves his lovers as they are journeying 
toward the convent of the Paraclete where their final parting is 
to come. But as we close the book our thoughts turn to the 
old legend, to which Mr. Moore quite properly makes no allu- 
sion, that when the body of Abelard was lowered into the grave 
of Heloise the arms that had so often embraced him opened 
once more to receive her lover. When Englishmen next stand 
beside the traditional tomb in Pére Lachaise it will not be 
necessary to think of Pope’s elegantly transmogrified lovers. 
For Mr. Moore has made the theme his own. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW 


Current History 


doubts that the verse of Heine 


- any one 


as true today as it was a hundred years ago, he would do 


Deutschland hat ewigen Bestand, 
Es ist ein kerngesundes Land, 


well to examine the scientific, philosophical, and historical lit- 
erature produced by Germany during and since the war. It is 
an astonishing proof of the intellectual vitality of that coun- 
try. My friend, Professor Edwin Plimpton Adams, the dis- 
tinguished physicist of Princeton University, who fought in 
the British army before America entered the tells me 
that he has spent most of his time since his discharge “catch- 
with what the Germans have done in his specialty 
while he was fighting. So it is also in history. The present 
intended to cover any but the last year or so, 
few of the most outstanding works 


war, 


ing up 
review 1s not 
and only to mention a 
even in that period. 
The greatest popular sensation has been made by one of the 
least valuable of recent German books, Oswald Spengler’s 
“Untergang des Abendlandes.” That the first bulky volume 
of this work sold 30,000 copies within a few months was 


partly due to the appeal of the dramatic title to the mood 


2 mca 


of a tragic time. To the average European it may well s 
that not only the Occident but the world is tottering to 
fall; and yet so little was the German defeat in the aut! 
mind when he wrote that his few allusions to the war ex 
a German victory, while the greater part of the work 
composed before the conflict broke out. If he believes in 
decay of Western civilization it is not because of any sud 
catastrophe, however terrible, but for other 
from a peculiar philosophy of history which he prefers 
call “a morphology of history.” He has convinced himself t 
human culture as a whole consists of single organic forms 
civilization, each one of which leads a life analogous to t 
of a plant or animal; in other words, it is born by a spe 
act, grows, ripens, decays, and Such 
“a young and vigorous civilization,” “a decrepit and moribu 
people,” are commonly used as more or less conscious met 
phors; but Spengler believes that they correspond to actu 
facts in the nature of things. 

This being established, the author surveys the past 
arrives at the conclusion that, disregarding the abortive ec 
lizations which have met an untimely death analogous to dis- 
ease or accident to the individual, there have been up to the 
present eight fully developed “cultures.” One of these, 
Mayan or Central American, lies completely outside the in- 
fluence of the others; two, the Hindu and Chinese, are b 
slightly affected by external influence; the other five, arising 
in or near Europe, have powerfully interacted and competed; 
they are the Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Classic (Greek and 
Roman), the Arabian or Magic (beginning with our comm 
era and including the Byzantine and Mohammedan and th 
early Christian), the Faustian or Modern European (begin- 
ning with Charlemagne and extending to our day), and t 
Russian, which is evidently thought of as yet in its early yout 
and as probably the heir-at-law of our intellectual life. How 
can one recognize each type of culture, which sometimes mar 
fests itself in such different races as the Greek and Roma 
or in so diverse creeds as the Christian and Mohammedan 
Spengler’s answer is, by the unity of style stamping all t! 
products of its genius. We all have an idea of the “classi 
derived from the Greco-Roman world; we all know the “magi- 
cal” quality of the early Middle Ages. Our own time 
“Faustian” in pressing toward the infinite; its characteristi 
science is the infinitesimal calculus, and its characteristic art 
contrapuntal music. 

For many persons the chief interest in Spengler’s 
lies in his predictions of the future, which he accomplishes b; 
a sort of extrapolation. By putting all the various civiliza- 
tions in an historical framework in which the parallels are 
made to strike the eye, he claims that he has made histor) 
“Copernican” instead of “Ptolemaic” or self-centered, as 
predecessors have done. Thus he is enabled to foretell wh 
course our civilization will take by comparing it with the life- 
forms that have preceded it. His general conclusion is tl 
socialism and imperialism will increase for the next two cen- 
turies, and be accompanied by upheavals of increasing violen 
which will bring the end soon after the year 2200. 

There is only one little fault to find with Spengler’s grandi 
thesis: it is delusion from beginning to end. Examine h 
enormous tables of parallels and see how he has had to sweat 
to make them fit into his scheme; how often literary and a 
forms are assumed to have been present but not now extant; 
how often perfectly remote phenomena are treated as anal 
gous. The scheme, impressive as it is and dressed with mu 
wit and occasional acumen, is not founded on empirical his- 
tory, but is—to use the old cliché—“evolved from his inner 
consciousness,” and is plainly derived from a romantic and 
all-too-zealous poring over Schelling and Nietzsche. Even th: 
oracular, portentously self-confident tone is the voice of 
Nietzsche. 

At the very antipodes of “The Decline of the Occident” stands 
the “Geschichte der Papste,” by Ludwig Pastor, recently en- 
nobled as Freiherr von Pastor. The seventh and eighth vol- 


reasons dr 


dies. expressions 


work 
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covering the reigns of Pius. IV and Pius V (1560-72), product 
just appeared, like their predecessors dense with new re " Q 
: edge, thorough, exhaustive, wide in grasp, and close and Ind., Mount Et J Kan ' 
- isant in presentation. From the touching introduction we Las Vega m., | ; t, W. 
- the hopes of the good old scholar that such work ; H., ; Y 
. snd such influences as that of religion, may prove internationally that there ar wur saci , 
ve ng forces to heal the horrible wounds of bleeding Eur not cont 
ee recapitulate the contents of these two volum: vould be sis das 
i immarize the history of Europe for twelve é¢ventful : Bt 
f both in politics and in art and music (for Pastor devote Maree gi 
a e pages to Palestrina and his fellows). Let us hope that pceiaac ia 
il : : . . ! r } { 
i great work may soon be ¢ ympleted and that the 1 nt ait 
ss imes may soon find, as the first five German volurne ; ; 
ne found, an English translator. or es : 
~— \ worker in the same period as Pastor is Mz Le h arene 
a tieth birthday Germany is now celebrating, and the sec i 
aed ime of whose “Kleine Historische Schriften” is recent : “ , 
Containing essays on various subjects ranging é i 
y from Luther to Bismarck, it exhibits perfect the — 
: ght of the historian who has been called the truest d oe 
. f Ranke. Doubtless he is inferior to Ranke both in learning ri ai 
o 4 in clarity of style. The writer of this article has often ; a 
ird him lecture and was chiefly struck at the time | . 
‘ tual transition from one subject to another: “Und damit, pit adh cm a 
A ne Herren,” with the “damit” accented heavily, as Mori i pO ; 
r Twain thought it should be, on the first syllable. But he wh ; 
ate Ranke’s old-fashioned-liberal point of view, a most b! | 
+ os ikness in a Berlin professor. At the same time he es : . ; 
= tensely patriotic, choosing the Reformation for his fai a a 
s: topic, as being “the proper German thought” from which Ger a 
on n philosophy, “the deepest of all centuries,” and “the giant al arene a 
1 + edifice of science” have both originated. Compared to that "eee hae ae é : 
. revolution, I once heard him say, looking dreamily out from 7 ae Sons Tee z i 4 
“ee the fine Hessian castle at Marburg, “all other revolutions were oo. (not, the ete 
na child’s play.” = i 
- Treitschke now nasses for one of the typical prophets of i rs 
day Prussianism, the publication of his correspondence, of whic! nee i py lg a 
. +} the third volume, covering the period 1866-1896, has just an é (“nrg eats rie 4 
Ss 1, will doubtless excite some interest. It shows his preju ee Sgerwies 
2 ces and his dogmatism even more plainly than his history i mre /' 
in F The following extract from a love-letter to his betrothed illu ei at 
iat trates half painfully, half amusingly his peculiar type of aie sail 
a “Sempiero, the greatest hero of the Corsica led as ser 
beloved wife because she, to save her children, had b i ae oe ‘ 
” ved Corsica. This historical anecdote always had for me alias ite 
s | demonic attraction, because I have had such feelings and One has 1 7 — ‘ 
ie, npulses myself.” PRESERVED SMITH wis z os . 
ar antry” ! ! 
tor _ animals f t t 
Drama and fuk 


lif. America at Play aes iad 





that ™ the city of New York we are proud of the progress of t caases ' 7 

— American theater. We discuss the Theater Guild p1 ; at i regu t 

= tions; we express subtle reflections on the third style of R t ne: we . 

; Edmond Jones or the directing of Frank Reicher. We es But - 

y mn conclaves prophesying the growth of a great native — 1 

4 drama. Weary of such superb occupations we stroll to Carnegi — adele om ” 

os Hall and hear Mengelberg conduct Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Syn _ In | Lar . ; ol 
st ony. Next year we shall hear the great Richard Strau rag I oa ; ao a 

- ’ mself. Weare not deeply stirred. These things are our por 1 : ake ; . 

™ tion. Meanwhile the city of Deadwood, S. D., advertises f naples r ! 4 

¥ good-looking lady to handle snakes.” Phere are not or 

his It is then that we are shaken. This island of Manhattan and vt — ~ . 
_ ts brief midwinter reflections in Chicago and Boston—what =e ap | , } 


have these things to do with America? Our country is a cor Attic IMmMas a new 
=~ tinent. There are ten thousand towns. Rome fades into insig- “Toddles Dol ne — 


is nificance. O excelleat first-nighter at a new Arthur Hopkins There are Indian blankets and ¢ 
——_——————.. ——m— - - tations manufactured in t 
nds We here depend upon information taken from such organs as The Bili- lamps and knive and 
er 1 and from conversation with experts intimately in contact with the i and Moose is sales * z 


e casual strata of entertainments and entertainers 
VyO}- 
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of “ball gum” and “peerless pop-corn,” the “flashy” boxes of 
chocolates—* % Ib. ie Looks like 1 lb.”—and the ice cream 
ichbeck gaieties and indulgences from 
childlike people lapse back into the saaaah hum of 
and the silences of the farms. 


these dusty scenes. 


eae \ 9 
Sanawicnes,: 


which these 


small towns 


Strange, 


Think of the 


Another vision arises from 
vagrant players and dancers and barkers and freaks, of their 
relations to each other and to the populace which they astonish 
and amuse. A showman advertises: “Can use 1 more real Act 
or Fat Girl. Must be fat.’”” Who would not wish to be for an 
hour within the soul of the applicants considering the measure 
? A West Virginia community issues the 
We treat you right.” How, 
dasa rule? T 


of their proud obesity 
call: “Cabaret dancers, come on. 


one wonders, are the cabaret dancers treat: 


tone used to these “artists” by their prospective employers is not 
gentle. The showmen seem to be a querulous and busy lot 
“The war is over, so come back to earth!” one of them shouts 
to his future helots ‘Tell it all in first letter!” is the concise 
warning of another. Their impatience occasionally reaches an 
extraordinary picturesqueness of speech. A showman who 
wants a boxer writes: “Yellow birds, save stamps.” That is 

nost grandiose. 

Within the big show organizations there is, of course, stir 
and pride and festiveness when business is good. Thus when 


17) 


the Ed. A. Evans Shows struck Lincoln, Ill, “the midway wa: 


shows and concessions got their first bj; 


. 


packed each night and 

money of the season.” A musical comedy organizat 
the shows that week and of it the press representative writes: 
‘They can well be proud of their good-looking girls and swell 
flash on the bally as well as the high-class performance inside.” 
Other — things happened. “Jazzbo Jim, the Jazzbo Baby, 
late of the Jazzing Minstrels, joined with the minstrel show.” 
Everyb was in good humor and birthdays were celebrated. 
“Ruby Doby had hers on April 22.” The heart of Ruby was 
not entirely quiet. She asked the press representative to say 
that “she would like for somebody to notify Doc Hall.” There 
is a hidden pathos here. Who would not wish to know the 
of Ruby Doby and Doc Hall? Consider, too, that these were 
pleasant and prosperous days. We can imagine a rainy week 
with no takings. The midway is empty. The sodden tent-flaps 
drip. The Dancing girls, freaks, acrobats, 
singers, players, huddle under their canvas in their “flash” 
costumes. What stuff for fiction! What sturdy young novelist 
will travel from town to town with the show-people and report 
at book, is to be written 
fiddler, his years 
unwritten 


a. F 


ion joins 


story 


managers are surly. 


their cause? A great book, a very gre 
here. We know the story of the 


in Vienna, his struggles, his loves. But there is the 


fashionable 


epic—broad as the earth, vulgar as humanity, packed with the 
savor and color of American life—the epic that shall relate the 
adventures and amours of “Jazzbo Jim, the Jazzbo Baby,” how 


he got his name, celebrated his triumphs, endured his decay. 
LupwiGg LEWISOHN 
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inevitable passion. It 
glamour and romance. It 
the American press is equally real and reflects the spirit 
our day. 


enthusiastic, | 


INVISIBLE TIDES 


BY BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


The English Press 


The American pre-s 








BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: “IN- LONDON DAILY SKETCH: 


VISIBLE TIDES is a distinct Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour 
lite rary event. To Mrs. Seymour longs the distinction of ha 
has been given keen and swift written in INVISIBLE TIDES 
delineation of character, and a the best novel of the year. It 
style that fairly glitters. Her already one of the best selle: 


: situations . — 
: ‘ LOUIS J. McQUILLAND IN TI 
are intense, her men and women : ae : soca 
: LONDON SUNDAY EXPRESS 
are flesh and blood In it, Mrs. “fe . : 
“Probably the best first book 
Seymou has caught the very , & 
is a the year. 
spirit of our decade. 


ONDON DAILY TELEGRAP 


“Mrs. Seymour's book is alive, 


N. P. DAWSON IN N. Y. EVEN- 
ING GLOBE: 


ing and romantic and 


“It is an interest- , 
sentially alive and stirring w 

ultra- . - 

vs emotion. 

modern story. 

LONDON TIMES: “Beatrice Kear 

Seymour, the author of INVI 

IBLE TIDES, is another star 


the literary void. 


HENRIETTE WEBER IN CHI- 
CAGO JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE: ‘The story is most en- 
grossing and at the same time it 


tf) 


holds you as literature.” | 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher 


5 W. 50 St., N. Y. 
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International Relations Section 





Why France Demobilized the Class of 
1919 


HE following are extracts from the mobilization diary 

which l’Humanité has been publishing ever since the 
class of 1919 was called out in the middle of May. The 
demonstrations resulted in an official inquiry and the subse- 
quent gradual demobilization of the entire class, but the 
affair has been ignored by the bourgeois press except for 
an occasional attack upon the Government for ordering the 
demobilization. 

May 15: A detachment of the 13th C. O. A. left Epinal for 
the Ruhr Monday night singing vigorously the International 
and our other revolutionary hymns. On Monday afternoon 
e men of the 13th who remained protested energetically 
against the bad food and refused service in protest. 

The men of the 153rd infantry, at Romorantin, walked 
through the town accompanied by under-officers, preceded by 
the red flag. As a disciplinary measure those recalled were 
sent to join the 113th at Alais. 

The first detachment of the 135th infantry, at Angers, left 
singing the International. 


May 16: The officers of the 2nd squadron at Nancy searched 
the cantonments under the pretext that “suspicious propa- 
ganda” had been carried on by some reservists. One of them 
was imprisoned. As a protest the men of squadron 57, at 
Essey-les-Nancy, paraded, singing the International and crying 
“Down with the army!” 

In the 109th R. A. L., at Poitiers, as soon as the news of 
the first demonstrations was spread, a hundred reservists 
assembled at 9 p. m. one night last week in the court-yard and 
shouted for demobilization. Immediately all the windows were 
opened and a general clamor arose, with all the reservists 
shouting and whistling. 


May 18: At Bar-le-Duc, on May 14, a regiment of class ‘19 
set out for an unknown destination. From the barracks to the 
station the boys sang the International vigorously, and the 
regiment came very near the point of revolt. Cries of “Down 
with the war!” alternated with the revolutionary hymn all 
along the road. Seventy comrades refused to go. They were 
imprisoned today. 


May 19: In the 161st R. I., of Melun, the reserves were kept 
in the barracks for five days with almost no food. They were 
then sent to join the 110th infantry at Dunkirk. They left 
with cries of “Long live the Soviets!” and “Down with the 
National Bloc!” 

The first and fourth groups of the 34th aviation, of Bourget, 
marched to the Pantin station last Sunday morning singing the 
International. 


May 20: The military authorities concentrated at Plom- 
biéres several important detachments of the 30th light infantry 
battalion and of the 26th and 12th infantry regiment, on the 
occasion of the departure for the Ruhr. On Tuesday night 
the soldiers demonstrated their discontent by forming a column 
and singing the International. The light infantry gave the 
signal by hoisting the red flag, and soon after the streets of 
this city were filled with the cry of “Down with war!” The 
staff was at its wit’s end. A light infantry lieutenant who 
attempted to restore order among the demonstrators was 
knocked about. Then detachments of the 26th dragoons, cavalry 
gendarmes, and a company of the 27th infantry regiment were 
sent from Dijon to restore order. An encounter took place 
between the soldiers and a patrol, to the great disadvantag: 
of the latter. As night drew on the demonstration subsided; 
but on Wednesday morning they started in afresh, and when 
the alarm for departure sounded at 3 o’clock the officers were 
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May 27: Men of 


: . 
like sardines, with 


the 34th R. I. C. traveled two days, packed 
30-40 men in a compartment. Upon their 
arrival, they were piled into the barracks and for two days all 
they had was a little revolting soup without bread, and morn- 


ing and evening exercises. They had to sleep on straw. 


May 28: The 9th company of the 151st R. I. now quartered 
at Solingen, Germany, has started to revolt, and is being fol- 
lowed by others. They show this by singing the International. 
Efforts of the commander to restore order were ignored. The 
men refused to assemble for drill. 


May 31: Twelve hundred poilus of the 14th equipment train 
left for Lyons hoisting the red flag on their cars, and singing 


the International in stations and crowded places. 


The End of Free Trade in England 


HE British 
dustries Bill, printed below, is described as a measure 


Government’s new Safeguarding of In- 


“to impose duties of customs on certain goods with a view 
to the safeguarding of certain special industries and the 
safeguarding of employment in industries in the United 
Kingdom against the effects of the depreciation of foreign 
currencies, and the disposal of imported goods at prices 
below the cost of production, and for purposes connected 
therewith.” 

INDUSTRIES 


PaRT 1: SAFEGUARDING OF KEY 


CLAUSE 1: CHARGE OF DUTIES 

(1) Subject to the provisions of this act there shall be 
charged, levied, and paid on the goods specified in the schedule 
to this act, on the importation thereof into the United King- 
dom, duties of customs equal to one-third of the value of the 
goods. 

(2) Where any other duties of customs, not being duties 
chargeable under Part II of this act, are chargeable in respect 
of any goods chargeable with duty under this section, duty 
under this section 
amount thereof exceeds the amount of those other duties. 

(3) No duty shall be charged under this section on goods 
which are shown to the satisfaction of the 


shall not be charged except in so far as the 


) commissioners to 
have been consigned from and grown, produced, or manufac- 

h Empire, and for the purposes of this 
subsection goods shall be deemed to have been manufactured 
in the British Empire which would be treated as having been 
so manufactured for the purposes of section eight of the Fi- 
nance Act, 1919 (which relates to Imperial preference), and 
that section shall apply accordingly. 

(4) Where an imported article is a compound article of 
an article liable to duty under this section is an in- 
gredient or forms part, no duty shall be charged under this 
section in respect of the compound article if the compound 
is of such a nature that the article liable to duty has lost its 
identity, and any dispute as to whether an article has lost its 


tured in the Britis! 


which 


identity shall be determined in like manner as disputes as to 
whether goods are goods specified in the schedule to this act. 

(5) For the 
whether any goods are or are not any goods chargeable with 
duty under this part of this act the Board [of Trade] may from 
time to time issue lists defining the articles which are to be 
taken as falling under any of the general descriptions set out in 
1edule, and where any list is so issued defining the 
articles which are to be taken as falling under any such gen- 
eral description, the said schedule shall have effect as if the 
in the list were therein substituted for that 


purpose of preventing disputes arising as to 


s¢ 
} 
} 
[ 


articles comprised 
general description. 
Every list issued under this section shall be published forth- 
with in the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin gazettes, and in 
such other manner as the Board think proper. 
If within three months after the publication of any such list 


a 


any person appearing to the Board to be interested delive 
the Board a written notice complaining that any article 
been improperly included in, or excluded from, the list, 
Board shall refer the complaint to a referee to be appo 
by the Treasury, and the decision of the referee shall be 
and conclusive, and the list shall be amended so far as is 
essary in order to give effect to the decision, without preju 
however, to the validity of anything previously done t} 
under. 
PART II: PREVENTION OF DUMPING 

CLAUSE 2: DEFINITION OF DUMPING 

(1) If, on complaint being made to the Board to that eff: 
it appears to the Board that goods of any class or descript 
(other than articles of food or drink) manufactured i: 
country outside the United Kingdom are being sold or off: 
for sale in the United Kingdom (a) at prices below the 
of production thereof as hereinafter defined, or (b) at p1 
which, by reason of depreciation in the value in relation 
sterling of the currency of the country in which the goods 
manufactured, are below the prices at which similar go 
can be profitably manufactured in the United Kingdom; a 
that by reason thereof employment in any industry in 
United Kingdom is being or is likely to be seriously affect 
the Board may refer the matter for inquiry to a commit 
constituted for the purposes of this part of this act. 

(2) If the committee report that as respects goods of a 
class or description manufactured in any country the cor 
tions aforesaid are fulfilled the Board may by order ap} 
this part of this act to goods of that class or description 
manufactured in that country, provided that no such ori 
shall be made which is at variance with any treaty, conve: 
tion, or engagement with any foreign state in force for 
time being. 

(3) An order made under this section shall be laid befor: 
the Commons House of Parliament as soon as may be aft 
it is made for a period of twenty-one days during which that 
House has sat, and if that House before the expiration 
that period presents an address to his Majesty against 
order his Majesty in Council may annul the order, and ther 
upon the order shall become void, but without prejudice to t! 
validity of anything previously done thereunder. 


CLAUSE 3: CHARGE OF DUTIES ON DUMPED GooDs 

(1) Subject to the provisions of this part of this act, ther 
shall be charged, levied, and paid on goods of any class 
description in respect of which an order has been made under 
this part of this act, if manufactured in any of the countri 
specified in the order, on the importation thereof into the 
United Kingdom, in addition to any other duties of custon 
chargeable thereon, duties of customs equal to one-third of 
the value of the goods. 

(2) Where goods are manufactured partly in one countr; 
and partly in another, or undergo different processes in dif- 
ferent countries, and any one or more of those countries are 
countries in relation to which an order applying to the goods 
in question has been made under this part of this act, the 
goods shall be liable to duty under this part of this act unless 
it is proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners that 5| 
per cent or more of the value of the goods at the time of ex- 
port to the United Kingdom is attributable to processes of 
manufacture undergone since the goods last left any country) 
in relation to which such an order has been made. 

(3) An order under this part of this act may extend t 
goods brought back into the United Kingdom after having 
been exported therefrom for the purpose of undergoing any 
process out of the United Kingdom, and in such case the good 
shall be deemed for the purposes of this part of this act t 
have been manufactured in the country in which they hav 
undergone such process, but the importer shall, on proof t 
the satisfaction of the commissioners of the value of the goods 
free on board at the time of such exportation, and of the iden- 
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thereof, and that no drawback has been allowed thereon Z wi! had ft e | f 
e exportation thereof, be entitled to be repaid by the com- yned to the Ur Kir t 
ners such proportion of the duty paid under t} part the date « the | 
f this act, on the goods so brought back after having under- f the ¢ r ‘ 
such process as aforesaid as represents the duty on the - 
of the goods before exportation. ? , 
CLAUSE 4: REMISSION AND REPAYMENT f 
Where an order has been made under this part of t t Board fr ‘ ! 
pplying this part of this act to goods of any class or descrip who 8! i 
on the ground that goods of that class or description being perience 
sold or offered for sale in the United Kingdom at prices below (2) A 
cost of production thereof, the following provisions shall uy 
ve effect: nal t ‘ 4 I 
(1) If any person by whom any duty would be payable (3) A ; 
nroves to the satisfaction of the commissioners that the goods thi par ft t f 
respect of which the duty is payable have already been sold » referred a t 
the United Kingdom at a price which was not less than the CLAI ( r R 
f production the payment of duty shall be remitted In th of 
2) If any person by whom any duty has been paid proves - ea tn 
to the satisfaction of the commissioners that the goods were current f 
the first sale thereof within the United Kingdom sold at wenn « y= ¢ 
a price which was not less than the cost of production of the smmenti P - ‘ 
goods, or where there has been a change in the market con- goods are if 
litions of the country of manufacture, not les than the 4 ; P 
*s whi Ele aving reg > ” , o 
amount which would on the date of sale have been the cost an tone ae 
f production in that country of similar goods he shall be en- other a ea ; Stee ‘ 
titled to repayment of the duty so paid. bak onium afte 
(3) No such remission or repayment of duty shall be made, a es ;, ™ 
less and until there is produced to the commissioners a dec- 
ration in the prescribed form made by the consignor of the CLAUSE 9: DURATION OF Oj 
goods stating the cost of production, at the date of the dec- An order made er 
laration, of the goods, and the country of manufacture of the previously revoked | 
is certified by a British consular officer, or by some other years or h le ( 
person duly authorized by the Board to give certificates for but any ‘ 
the purposes of this part of this act, to be to the best of his this act, be rene f 
knowledge and belief a true declaration. manner and subject t © 
For the purpose of any claim to remission or repayment of Provided that the Board 1 not 
duty under this section, the declaration by the consignor, duly such order except after referen 
certified by a British consular officer or other person as afore report thereon by a cor 
said, shall be conclusive evidence of the amount of the cost of this act, and that an orde ade 
production of the goods to which the declaration relates. tion of foreign currency 1 not 
\ certificate under this section shall be in such form and be force after the expiration of thr 
subject to such conditions as to period of validity and other- this act 
wise as the Board may direct. Part III: GENERAL P 
(4) Where goods which have been charged with duty are, ee ae oe 
without being sold, used in the United Kingdom for any pur- i ee c 
pose, they shall, for the purposes of this section, be deemed @) The value of ar mported g 
on being so used to have been sold, and in such a case the sale this act shall be taken to be the | 
price shall for the purposes aforesaid be taken to be an amount give for the good . ft = oe Is w 
representing the price at which the goods were actually pur- and insurance paid Rm Rone a © 
chased from the exporter, together with freight and insurance duty shall be paid on that value 
and the amount of any import duty, other than the duty under (2) If in SOCEFTRINING Uae - * 
this part of this act, which may have been paid in respect of any goods under this act any « 
the roods. the goods, th at questior i f 
by the Treasury, and tl ( n of 
CLAUSE 5: PROOF OF ORIGIN to the matter in disput s 
It shall be lawful for the commissioners, in the case of any Sections thirty and thirty-one 
goods which if manufactured in a particular country would Act, 1876. shall. as respect ; 
be liable to duty under this part of this act, to require the effect as if an application f a refere) 
importer to furnish to the commissioners proof in the pre- this provision were substituted for the 
scribed form with respect to the country of manufacture of in those sections 
the goods, and if such proof is not furnished to the satisfa: CLAUSE 11: DETERMINATION oF Dt 
tion of the commissioners the goods shall be deemed to bi oo as ' a 
goods manufactured in the first-mentioned country, provided If a dispute arise a ’ 
the commissioners shall require such proof in the case only of the United Kingdor ies Ccine 
goods consigned from such countries as the Board may direct. act or in any list made by the Board e a 
or are goods to which an order rT o 
CLAUSE 6: EXCEPTIONS applic the question | be referre ré 
Subject to such conditions as the commissioners may direct pointed by the Treasury, and the d 
for securing that the provisions of this part of this act shall respect to the matter in dispute st 
and sections thirty ind tt y-one of e 


not be evaded, this part of this act shall not apply to any 
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tion Act, 1876, shall apply as if the dispute were a dispute as 
to the proper rate of duty payable, with the substitution of an 
application for a reference to a referee under this section for 
the action or suit mentioned in those sections. 

CLAUSE 12: SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 

(1) If it is proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners 
that a duty of customs has been duly paid in respect of any 
goods under this act, and the goods have not been used in the 
United Kingdom, a drawback equal to the amount of duty paid 
shall be allowed on those goods if exported as merchandise. 

(2) Section six of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1879, shall not apply to goods liable to duties of customs under 
this act, and any such goods imported into the United King- 
dom after exportation therefrom shall be exempt from duty, 
if it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioners either 
that the goods had not been imported previously to exporta- 
tion, or that no drawback of duty was allowed on exportation, 
or that any drawback so allowed has been repaid to the Ex- 
chequer, provided that goods which have been imported and 
exported by way of transit under bond shall not be deemed to 
have been imported or exported under this provision. 

CLAUSE 13: EXCEPTIONS 

Subject to compliance with such conditions as to security 
for the reexportation of the goods as the commissioners may 
impose, this act shall not apply to goods imported for exporta- 
tion after transit through the United Kingdom or by way of 
transshipment. 

CLAUSE 14: INTERPRETATION 

1. In this act: 

The expression “the Board” means the Board of Trade; and 
anything authorized under this act to be done by the Board 
may be done by the president, or a secretary or assistant sec- 
retary, of the Board, or by any person authorized in that be- 
half by the president of the Board. 

Part 1 of this act shall continue in force for a period of five 
years from the commencement thereof and no longer. 


THE SCHEDULE: GOODS CHARGEABLE WITH DUTY 

Optical glass and optical elements, whether finished or not, 
microscopes, field and opera glasses, theodolites, sextants, spec- 
troscopes, and other optical instruments. 

Beakers, flasks, burettes, measuring cylinders, thermometers, 
tubing, and other scientific glassware and lamp-blown ware, 
evaporating dishes, crucibles, combustion boats, and other lab- 
oratory porcelain. 

Galvanometers, pyrometers, electroscopes, barometers, analyt- 
ical and other precision balances, and other scientific instru- 
ments, gauges, and measuring instruments of precision of the 
types used in engineering machine-shops and viewing-rooms, 
whether for use in such shops or rooms or not. 

Wireless valves and similar rectifiers and vacuum tubes; 
carbons; 


igni- 
magnets; are-lamp 
ferro-tungsten, and 


tion magnetos and permanent 
latch needles; metallic tungsten, 
manufactured products of metallic tungsten, and compounds 


(not including ores or minerals) of thorium, cerium, and the 


hosiery 


other rare earth metals. 
All synthetic organic chemicals (other than synthetic organic 
dyestuffs, colors, and coloring matters imported for use as such, 


and organic intermediate products imported for their manufac- 


ture), analytical reagents, all other fine chemicals and chemi- 


cals manufactured by fermentation processes. 
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You Can Not A fford 
to Neglect Your Skin 








Nor can you be too careful in 
the selection of your complex- 
ion creams. 


Plexo Cleansing (Cold) and Plexo Greaseless 
(Vanishing) Creams used in 
conjunction with each other 
cleanse the skin thoroughly 
and enhance its natural healthy 
and youthful appearance. 





In jara and tubes 
At Drug and Dept. Stores 





“For the Woman Who Cares” 





























Investment Opportunities in Rail Securities 


With the affairs of the country’s railroads rapidly assum- 
ing a more favorable aspect, the time has come for invest- 
ors to take advantage of the investment opportunities that 
now prevail among the rails. And, in connection with 
making the best selections, our Market Review should 
prove of great value, as it currently contains up-to-date 
analyses of different railroads, as well as of industrial, 
petroleum and mining companies. 


Ask for NN-69 
E. M. FULLER & CO. 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 


free upon request 


Cleveland Pittsburgh Newark 


(Direct Private Wires) 

















Thousands of investors own bonds bought at high levels. 
Few grasp the full possibilities shrewd exchanges present. 
We have prepared a special letter giving a plan whereby 
low-yielding bonds may be protitably exchanged into high 
yielding issues, Also describing use of dormant purchasing 
power adopted by the keenest traders. 


Write Dept. NO for ‘‘Bond Exchanges” 


L. L. WINKELMAN & CO. 


62 Broad Street New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities. Direct Wires to Various Marketa 
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What Are Chiropractic and Osteopathy? in 
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Woman and Her Troubles, in March, April and 
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From the Book ‘‘Fragment of a Life” | 
By A. ZIMMERMAN 


Where is your Fatherland?—you say— 

I was with you in the same old world born 
And father sweet and mother dear I mourn, 
And to the same old God I pray. 

J in my childhood poor in sadness gone, 
Loved I to look at the moon late at night, 
And loved to see the same old stars’ dim light, 
And greeted as you were by the same sun, 
And taken back by mother earth will be. 







And as yours, my soul God will have to face 
And glory immortal and endless grace, 
My soul and your souls of the same Lord ‘ll see 
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Goldthwaite Inn, Bellport, L. I., on Great | 
Bouth Bay. Cool, comfortable, charming. 
farm gardens. Sports, tennis, golf, sailing, 
bathing. 





INDEX 
for VOLUME CxiII 


(January - June 1921) 


will be ready for distribution shortly. 
One copy will be sent to each library 
on The Nation’s subscription list, but 
to other subscribers only upon request. 
If you desire a copy of this index 
please write to the 
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$3,000,000 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


10 to 27 Year 53%% State Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax, Including Surtax 


(Also exempt from all taxes in North Dakota) 


[Interest Payable Semi-Annually in Gold, January 1 and July 1, each year, 
at New York, Chicago and Bismarck 


Maturities: 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1948 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Full Oredit These bonds have back of them the entire resources of the State, amounting to $3,000,000,000, and con- 
Obligation of eitute a full faith and credit obligation of 70,000 square miles of territory, 17,000,000 acres of which are 
State inder cultivation 

Special previsions have been written into the constitutien safe-guarding the payment of botb principal 
and interest, which cannot be changed or repealed until both have been paid. 
Special In addition to placing behind the Bonds the credit of the entire State, its full taxing power and its 
Real letate total resources, first mortgages on improved North Dakota Farm lands have been filed with the State 
Serics Treasurer as a direct security. They represent approximately 40% of the valuation of the land, and in no 


case can the valuation be more than 60%, which ia the ratio by statute. These mortgages are on farms 
under cultivation and the Interest is now being paid. As a consequence, an interest fund has already been created. The interest 
and amortization payments on the mortgages are sufficient to meet the interest payments on the Bonds and retire them at 
maturity. A further guarantee of the sinking fund is assured by direct tax on real estate and personal property. 


Resources Its population. according to last census, is 645.734. Approximately 30,000,000 acres are occupied by 
of North Dakota farmers and 17,000,000 acres are under cuitivation 
The value of the cereal crop in 1920 was $192,248.000, and of its live stock and dairy products $56.,- 
900,000, a total of nearly a quarter of a billion. 
its bonded indebtedness including this issue is less than % of 1% of the State’s assessed valuation. 
The total Bond issues of North Daketa amount to but little more than 10 cents per acre. For each dollar there is property to 
the value of $500. The total indebtedness of the State after the present issues are sold will be about 1-40 of one year's pro- 


duction. 

Purpose of The purpose of the issue is to stimulate agriculture by advancing to farmers additional capital secured 
Issue by first mortgages on their improved farms. This plan of rural credits is followed in other States and is on 

ines similar to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Legal Investment These Bonds offer a legal investment for trust funds and Savings Banks in New York and most other 
for Trust Funds States. 

Validity of The constitutionality and validity of the law authorizing the Bonds has been passed upon and approved 
Issue by the District Court, by the Supreme Court of North Dakota, by the United States Federal District 


Court and by the Supreme Court of the United States in an unanimous decision. Copies of this decision 
will be furnished by the undersigned 


All legal matters in connection with these bonds will be subject 
to approval of our ceunsel, Measrs. Wood & Oakley, Chicago, Il. 


Price 100, to Yield 54% 


All checks must be made payable to:—The Bank of North Dakota. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all applications and to award a smaller amount than applied for. 

Interim certificates bearing the same interest will be issued until the Bonds, dated July 1, 1921, are delivered. 

We invite the closest investigation of this issue by the most conservative bond buyers. 

Write or call for booklet, containing full description—or mail check, postal or express order for as many of the bonds as you 


— The State of North Dakota 


Bond Sales Office Fiscal Agent Bond Sales Office 
3061 Equitable Bidg., New York, N. Y. The Bank of North Dakota 1059 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IL 
Telephone Rector 4426 Bismarck, N. D. Telephoue Harrison 8639 
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TO OUR FRIENDS: 





Summer now beckons you to the seashore 
or mountains and if you are nota subscriber 


you may have difficulty in obtaining 


THE NATION 


in some remote section which perhaps you 


intend visiting. 


To avoid annoyance we suggest that you subscribe for a 
y gs ’ 
period of three or six months and let us mail a copy regu- 


larly to you each week while you are out of town. 


3 months $1.25 6 months $2.50 
One year $5.00 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of $5.00 we will mail a copy of THE NATION 
for 52 weeks and in addition will send you free of charge a 


copy of Will Irwin's New Book, THE NEXT WAR. 


USE THIS COUPON 


The Nation, 


20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


Please send me THE NATION for 52 weeks and a copy of Will Irwin's New Book, THE NEXT WAR, for 
which I inclose $5.00. 


Foreign postage $1.00. Canadian postage .50. 
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Which of these two 
men has learned the secret of 
15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered 
below. Until you have read it you have no idea 
how much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth 
and success. Send for your copy now 


ERE are two men, equally good-looking ; equally well- 

H dressed. You see such men at every social gathering. 
One of them can talk of nothing beyond the mere 

day’s news. The other brings to every subject a wealth of 
side light and illustraton that makes him listened to eagerly. 
He talks like a man who had traveled widely, though his 


only travels are a business man’s trips. He 


the asking. In it is told the story of Dr. Eliot’s great discovery, 
which as one man expressed it, “does for reading what the inven- 
tion of the telegraph did for communication.” From his lifetime 
of reading, study, and teaching, forty years of it as a President 
of Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells just what few books he chose 
for the most famous library in the world; why he chose them and 
how he has arranged them with notes and reading courses so that 
any man can get from them the essentials of a liberal education in 
even fifteen minutes a day. 
The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 








The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eiiot has put 





knows something of history and biography, 
of the work of great scientists, and the 
writings of philosophers, poets, and dramatists. 

Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs 
of every day. How has he found time to 
acquire so rich a mental background ? When 
there is such a multitude of books to read, 


how can any man be well-read: 
| to tl - ’ 


tO S 


usat 


Send for this FREE book- 
let that gives Dr. Eliot’s own 





into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of < liberal 
education,” how he has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day” is enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by using the reading ccurses 
Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every university strives to give. 
For me,” wrote o3 man who had sent in the coupon, 

a big step forward, and it showed 


il of pleasure.’ 





f 
1 to have a copy of 
It is free, will 

on of any sort. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
3 l bsol iy free and without obligation, send me the 
. } 








plan of reading 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books since 1875 


NEW YORK 
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